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Discoveries at Glozel, Aller 
By Satomon Rernacu, Hon. F.S.A. 


Tue small village of Glozel, commune of Ferriéres, is situated 
about twenty miles south-east of Vichy. No car nor carriage 
can go farther ; you must walk almost a mile, first along a narrow 
lane, then down a steep hill, till you reach the right bank of a 
rivulet called Le Vareille, which flows into the Souchon, a tributary 
of the river Allier. Above the wooded bank of the Vareille, 
at the foot of the hill, extends a little plateau which was thickly 
wooded till thirty years ago, when the trees and bushes were cut 
down. In 1924 the Fradin family, owners of the land, decided to 
sow there some vegetables, and young Emile Fradin, then a boy 
of 18, began to dig up the soil. Soon he discovered a brick 
bearing some regularly distributed cup-marks which aroused his 
curiosity (he is intelligent, though completely devoid of learning). 
Fradin showed that brick to a schoolmistress, who was much 
interested and mentioned it to a schoolmaster; people began to 
talk about the discovery of ancient remains. Meanwhile, Fradin 
pursued his work and found an oval building, the soil of which 
was paved with bricks, one bearing an inscription. The inner 
walls of that small structure were entirely vitrified by fire. It 
may have been a (medieval?) kiln, but that is now difficult to 
decide, because the visitors almost destroyed the walls before 
they had been examined by a competent person. As no bones 
were discovered, it cannot be considered as a tomb. 

The Archaeological Society of Moulins (Allier), which had been 
appealed to, refused to vote a subsidy for the study of what was 
then thought to be nothing but a depot of coarse Roman pottery. 
But a doctor living in Vichy, M. Morlet, having examined the 
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site, at once recognized that there was nothing Roman about it. 
He leased the plot of land for nine years and, together with young 
Fradin, began to dig trenches near the oval structure. 

The archaeological layer is not deep, only about 12 inches beneath 
the ground. The objects are buried in a thick stratum of yellow 
and very compact clay, which can only be explored with the point 
of a knife. Above the clay, in the mould, were found numerous 
and sometimes large fragments of sandstone, with traces of glazing 
on the inner side, but their date and use cannot for the moment 
be specified. They may be in some way connected with the kiln 
mentioned above, and also with small fragments and drops of 
glass which the excavations have brought to light, outside the 
clay, as I was told. None was found in my presence, and I leave 
that subject to further investigation. 

The objects extracted in great numbers from the clay are generally 
unbroken ; those in terra-cotta, more or less fired, are extremely 
difficult to extract, because they fall to pieces when roughly 
handled. That is the reason why Dr. Morlet never employed 
workmen, but relied solely on himself and Fradin. A very 
curious point, which I confirmed with my own eyes, is that the 
articles in bone, stone, or clay are not accumulated nor mixed up 
in disorder, but often set up in rows, horizontally or vertically. 
It is as if a sacred deposit near the rivulet had been respected by 
several generations, left iz situ, and gradually covered up by thin 
layers of earth. 

The discoveries may be classified as follows : (1) a few polished 
axes and some small worked flints ; no flint is to be found in the 
neighbourhood ; (2) many pebbles decorated with outlines of 
animals or short inscriptions (figs. 1 and 2), sometimes with both ; 
(3) pebbles either carefully perforated or bearing regular cup- 
marks ; (4) flat rings of polished hard stone, too small to have 
been used as bracelets, too large for finger-rings, some of them 
with inscriptions (fig. 3) ; (5) harpoons and needles made of the 
antlers of stags, of Magdalenian (not of Azylian) types, but care- 
lessly carved : one of the harpoons bears an inscription ; .(6) many 
clay vases of rude workmanship, some of them with so-called 
solar symbols incised, others with the clumsy indications of human 
eyes and a nose, but wot of a mouth; (7) fifty or more clay tablets 
incised with alphabetiform signs, of which about 90 varieties 
occur, many being similar to Phoenician or Iberian characters,’ 
many more quite new (fig. 4); one of the tablets (12 lines) bears 
over 120 signs ; (8) a dozen clay statuettes representing a human 


* The modern B form is conspicuously absent, but we find the T of the old 
sampi type and the lunar sigma, also the swastika used as a letter. 
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figure with exaggerated sexual characteristics, the head of which 
recalls the Trojan so-called owl-vases, and also the Neolithic idols 
found in France (Marne, Aveyron, Tarn, Hérault) and at Folkton 
Wold in Yorkshire (fig. 5). There is mever any indication of the 
mouth. I am not yet persuaded, in spite of appearances, that 


lingam and yoni are reunited on the same figures, but I am not 
prepared to deny it. One of these extraordinary statuettes was 


brought to light before my eyes. 


Fic. 2. A pebble with the outline of a stag (?) 
and an inscription (4). 


Not a particle of metal, not a particle of Celtic or Roman pottery, 
has been unearthed from the trenches ; indeed, I searched the 
whole plateau for a fragment of Roman ware, and found none. 
That, together with the evident survival of Magdalenian art and 
the presence of polished stones, points unmistakably to the later 
Stone Age. The animals incised on the pebbles—a stag (probably 
not a reindeer), bulls, a bear, an otter (?), etc.—are those of the 
same period, not of an earlier one (fig. 2). 

Dr. Morlet’s first article appeared in the Mercure de France 
(April 1926), a magazine which has since published a good deal 
about the Glozel excavations, in particular an article by M. Arnold 
van Gennep, who went to Glozel and found characteristic objects 
with his own knife.” Dr. Morlet’s memoir concerning the in- 
scriptions was received with scepticism. Most competent people 


' See the bibliography and further information in the Mercure, 1 October 1926, 


pp. 193 ff. 
B2 


Fic. 1. A pebble with incised characters (3). 
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thought that the whole matter was a hoax; others remained 
silent ; M. Camille Jullian asserted that only some of the tablets 
were genuine, but Late Roman, not Neolithic. At the beginning 
of September I decided upon going to Glozel myself, studied both 


Fic. 3. A flat ring in hard stone 
with an inscription incised (4). 


Fic. 4. An inscription incised on clay (4). Fic. 5. An idol in clay (4). 


Dr. Morlet’s and Fradin’s collections, and witnessed the excava- 
tions on two consecutive days. On my return, I immediately 
declared to the Academy that all the finds (as partly photographed 
in three brochures issued by Dr. Morlet in Vichy, 18 Rue de 
l’Etablissement thermal) were undoubtedly genuine and Neolithic. 
My colleagues of the Institute, MM. Espérandieu and Depéret, 
the latter a well-known geologist, hastened to Glozel, took part 
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in the excavations, and were soon as convinced as Iam.’ Our opinion 
was shared by a Portuguese archaeologist, M. Leite de Vasconcellos, . 
then staying at Vichy. In fact, I think that any expression of 
scepticism is now out of date, and need not even be discussed. 

Both M. Leite and myself remembered the discovery made in 
north-west Portugal, in 1894, by two monks, and published in 1903 
by M. Ricardo Severo (Portugal, vol. i). Those discoveries, 
very closely akin to Glozel—indeed, the inscriptions and outlines 
of animals are quite in the same style—were, and still are, con- 
sidered as suspicious (see the article ‘Alvao’ in Ebert’s Reallexikon). 
But the authenticity of the Alvao inscriptions and carvings was 
admitted by Wilke and Lichtenberg (1912, 1914), who developed 
the theory first put forward by the Portuguese scholar Estacio da 
Veiga (1891), then more definitely by Piette (1896), to the effect 
that our mode of writing had been invented in the western part 
of the Mediterranean, and that the Phoenicians had only selected 
their alphabet from much earlier scripts, originating from the Late 
Palaeolithic Age. What seemed amateurish extravagance is now 
very nearly proven. Two important consequences must follow, 
which I will condense in a few words: (1) the date of the Late 
Palaeolithic (Magdalenian) must be brought down many cen- 
turies, now that between 3500 and 3000, in a clearly Neolithic 
stratum, we find survivals of Magdalenian art, decadent, but 
incontrovertible ; (2) the destruction of western Neolithic civiliza- 
tion, so complete that Spain and Gaul had to relearn writing from 
the Greeks, implies that Northern tribes, known to history as 
Iberians, Ligurians, and Celts, not only invaded western Europe, 
but completely suppressed the different priestcrafts to which a 
higher civilization, including alphabetiform writing, was confined. 
If the Eastern countries, especially Greece and Asia Minor, 
though also invaded by Northern savages, kept up something of 
the western European civilization, it was thanks to the proximity 
and influence of Egypt, Babylonia, and Phoenicia. 

So the old saying ex Oriente Jux remains true for the period after 
1500 B.c., but not for earlier times. When I published my memoir 
entitled Le mirage oriental (1893), 1 was substantially right, and 
even far more so than | could then realize. The bearing of the 
bona fide discoveries made in Glozel (and still continuing as I write) 
on our knowledge of earliest history must henceforth appeal to 
every scholar and invite him to remodel his views. 

October 1926. 
* Good résumés of the proceedings in the Academy on that subject may be 


found in the September and October Sunday numbers of the Journal des Débats, 
also in the Saturday numbers of the Figaro. 
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The Megalithic Monuments of Southern 


Finistere 


By C. Forbe 


THE country west and south of Quimper in the department ot 
Finistére contains a notable concentration of megalithic monu- 
ments. They are of various types and some are quite distinct 
from the better-known monuments of the region round the Gulf 
of Morbihan in Southern Brittany. The map (pl. 1) shows the 
distribution of the monuments. It is based largely on a survey 
of the area undertaken in the summer of 1924. 1 wish to express 
my thanks to M. Georges Monot of Pont-l’Abbé for his invalu- 
able assistance and guidance in a country in which good roads are 
few, and the monuments very difficult to locate. The bulk of 
the work of excavation, in this area, was undertaken by the late 
P. du Chatellier towards the end of the last century. Many of 
the monuments were ravaged before he began operations, and 
even those found more or less intact were rarely preserved after 
excavation, so that to-day a large proportion are in a very ruined 
condition. The reports of excavations are to be found in various 
Breton periodicals and in the French archaeological journals, 
especially in the volumes of Matériaux pour Thistoire de l'homme. 
Du Chatellier also gives a summarized account of his work in 
Les Epoques préhistoriques et gauloises dans le Finistere, second edition, 
Rennes 1907, which covers the whole of the department. The 
appendix at the end of this paper, which gives a summarized 
inventory of the monuments of the region, cites references where 
possible to the reports of excavations. 


Passage Dolmens and Covered Galleries. 


Passage dolmens* and covered galleries of the usual type 
occur in the area. There are several variations in construction 
but all have a uniform type of burial. 

(1) Simple passage dolmens with a large square chamber led 
up to by a covered gallery, which are so typical of Southern 


* The passage dolmen (dolmen-a-galerie) is essentially the same in construction as 
the ‘ passage-grave’ of the British long barrows; but in this area, and in Brittany 
generally, the tumulus is usually circular, while the furniture is much richer than in 
the similar tombs of Britain. 
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Morbihan, are relatively rare. None of them is sufficiently 
well-preserved to allow detailed comparisons with those of other 
areas. Ruined examples occur at Parc-a-C’hastel, in Tréguennec ; 
at Ker-ar-run, in Treffiagat; and at Kerboulan, in Plomeur. The 
descriptions of du Chatellier and the disposition of the remaining 
stones seem to show that they are of the usual type. 

(2) A passage dolmen with an oval chamber which merges into 
a short ruined gallery was found in the smaller tumulus at Rosmeur. 
Outside the entrance to the gallery on the western side was found 
a small closed chamber containing furniture similar to that of the 
main chamber and gallery (see pl. 1, no. 4). 

(3) Some passage dolmens have the single chamber replaced by 
a group of two or three communicating chambers which show no 
trace of ever having been covered by cap-stones. The monument 
at Kerugou, which was enclosed in a tumulus of 30 metres 
diameter and 2-5 metres high, is of this type (see fig. 1, no. 5). 
According to du Chatellier this monument forms one of a 
group which he considers rare, if not absent, outside Finistére. 
The pottery and other furniture differs in no way from that of 
the other monuments of the region. ‘A similar monument is 
found at Souc’h in Plouhinec, from which bronze (copper ?) 
was obtained. 

(4) A covered gallery with a right-angled bend is found at 
Poulguen in the commune of Penmarc’h, beneath a large tumulus 
5 metres high (see pl. 111, fig. 4). It differs from the more usual type 
of allée coudée in that one of the passages projects beyond the bend 
(see fig. 1, no. 6).". The monument is constructed with large, well- 
shaped slabs, one of the uprights in the northern chamber being 
4 metres in horizontal length. The eastern wing was some 12 to 
13 metres long and had been mutilated at a remote period. The 
gallery at right-angles, 10-5 metres long, was divided by slabs and 
stone walling into two sections. __ 

The floor of the monument was paved with stone slabs, and 
several pieces of well-preserved wood were found near the floor- 
level. In places it was possible to determine the existence of two 
floors or layers of wood between which the incinerated remains 
and the tomb furniture had been placed. The incinerated 
remains of several bodies together with large quantities of charcoal 
were found in this chamber alone, and the entire monument must 


* The eastern gallery and part of the northern were explored by A. du Chatellier 
in 1862; in 1902, Commandant A. Martin explored the entire monument and was 
fortunate enough to find the upper end of the northern gallery intact. See A. 
Martin, ‘Nouvelles explorations du tumulus de Poulguen’, Bull. Soc. Arch. du 
Finistére, xxix, 2, p. 23, 1902. 
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have received the remains of a large number of dead. After 
the interment the chamber had been filled with fine black earth, 
a proceeding which is common to megalithic monuments of all 
types in this area. At the foot of the wide upright c there 
appeared an arrangement of slabs forming a sort of deep cist 
(or coffre) in which only heavy black earth mixed with cinders 
was found. 

Many of the uprights in both galleries show carvings resembling, 
but less elaborate than, those of Gavr’inis in the Gulf of Morbihan. 
Figure 5 represents the design on the stone marked x on fig. 1, no. 6. 
It is typical of the carvings in this monument. Numerous cupules, 
obviously artificial, were found on the upright 8B which formed part 
of the wall originally separating the northern gallery into two 
chambers. 

Du Chatellier explored an interesting aie coudée at Run Aour near 
Plomeur (fig. 1, no. 7). Here again were two galleries at right 
angles. The longer projected beyond the bend and terminated in an 
elliptical chamber of dry-stone walling, with a major axis of 3 metres. 
He considered it unique in the area, but noticed its remarkable 
similarity to the double gallery at Karleby, Vestgotland, described 
by Montelius, the galleries of which are almost exactly the same size. 

(5) At Rosmeur, beneath a cone-shaped tumulus, 40 metres in 
diameter, two separate tombs were found. One was an elliptical 
chamber, with a low vault supported near the front by two 
megalithic pillars and approached by a gallery 3 m. 80 cm. long 
and 1 m. 30 cm. high, constructed of dry-stone walling but 
roofed with megalithic slabs." The chamber measured 3 by 4 
metres, and on the eastern side was found a small lateral chamber. 
The gallery did not reach to the exterior of the tumulus, and the 
entrance had been walled up. It had been previously entered 
(probably from above), for besides pottery fragments and polished 
stone implements, it contained Roman coins and iron spear-heads. 
The second tomb lay 4 metres to the west (see pl. u, no. 1). It 
is a covered gallery supported partly by pillars and partly by dry- 
stone walling, roofed by megalithic slabs and 8 m. 1o cm. long. 
The furniture in this tomb was much richer, and similar to that 
of the other megalithic monuments of the region. 

This tumulus together with a smaller one 50 metres to the 
north, containing a passage dolmen, was built within a large 


* P. du Chatellier, ‘ Les Deux Tumulus de Rosmeur, Pointe de Penmarc’h (Finis- 
tére)’, Matériaux, vol. x, 1879, p. 145. From the description and figures (see 
reproduction on pl. 11, no. 1) the vault does not seem to have been truly corbelled, as, 
for example, at [le Longue in the Gulf of Morbihan, It is, however, difficult to see 
how the two uprights alone could have supported a non-corbelled roof of small slabs. 
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earthwork which encircles the peninsula on which they stand. 
The camp is enclosed partly by a vallum of earth and partly by 


PENGUELLENEC PENKER-AR-BLOA = | 
3 Gee 


Ruins of Grouped Dolmens at TRONWAL 


KERUGOU 


! 
4 Central Group of Chambers- '° 
PEN-AR-MENEZ 


Run Aour 
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Fic. 1. Plans of Tomb types in S, Finistére (for descriptions see p. 36). 


large megalithic blocks. Numerous flint flakes have been found 
in it at various times. - 

(6) Straight covered galleries are also found at Coadigou 
(Loctudy), Kerleguer and Kersidal (Plomeur). Unfortunately 
they are mostly ruined and reports of excavation are rare. 
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A better preserved example was excavated at Crugou,’ the 
furniture of which included beakers and polished stone imple- 
ments. A tumulus at Penquer in Plozevet contained a diminu- 
tive gallery only 4 metres long, with very rich furniture including 


a bronze (copper ') dagger of early type (see Appendix, and pl. 11, 
no. 3). 


Simple Dolmens. 

Du Chatellier reports the exploration of a simple closed 
dolmen at Penker-ar-Bloa.*. This dolmen was in an earthen 
tumulus 4 metres high. It had no gallery and the chamber was 
roughly square in shape. The sides consisted of two large 
uprights, with a smaller upright in the rear, while the south- 
western face was closed with dry-stone walling (see fig. 1, no. 2). 
In type and size this tomb is similar to the numerous small 
dolmens of the area which have long since lost their tumulus and 
their funerary contents. That at Penquellenec, to the north of 
Peumerit, is typical (see fig. 1, no. 1). It consists of three upright 
slabs each about a metre long and less than a metre high. The 
stone forming what is presumably the rear of the monument is 
lower than the other two, and the upper edge of the side slabs 
slope down towards the rear. A fourth slab which apparently 
served to close the monument lay half buried on the open side. 
The uprights are covered by a large cap-stone of irregular shape, 
3m. 40 cm. long, 2 m. 20 cm. broad, and from 20 to 30 cm. 
thick. Three cupules were noticed on the upper side of the 
cap-stone. The curious back-tilting of the cap-stone at first seems 
but a chance occurrence; it is, however, typical of the small 
dolmens, and I do not remember seeing a single one in which 
it was not found. The dolmens of Tronwal-Kervintic and 
Pluguffan (pl. 11, figs. 1, 2, 3) illustrate this very clearly. 


Dolmens with Lateral Chambers.’ 


Many of the dolmens exhibit another feature which seems 
peculiar to the area. They are frequently surrounded by lateral 
chambers, generally larger than the dolmens themselves, which 
du Chatellier terms chambres a ciel ouvertes, because they show no 


t P, du Chatellier, Ep. Préh., pp. 25 and 280, and pl. rv. 

? P. du Chatellier, Matériaux, xi, 1880, p. 49. 

3 In some cases, as at Pen-ar-Menez, the central covered chamber might better 
be called a gallery, but in others it consists of a simple rectangular dolmen, e. g. at 
Tronwal-Kervintic, and does not give access to the lateral chambers, These monu- 
ments are distinct in construction from the multiple-chambered galleries of Southern 
Morbihan, in all of which the chambers are covered and communicate with a well- 


developed gallery. 
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Fics. 1 and 2. Views of the most complete dolmen in the group of dolmens 
and chambers of 'Tronwal-Kervintic 


Fic. 5. Menhir of Kerdanno Fic. 6. Menhirs of Morvé and Kerviel 


i. * ‘ 
| 
Fic. 3. Dolmen of Pluguffan 
Fic. 4. Tumulus of Poulguen 
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Fic. 1. Front and side views of the menhir of Kerdalae 


Fic. 2. Side view of the menhir of Fic. 3. Menhir of Lespurit Quelen 
Pen Loic at low tide 
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sign of having been covered by a cap-stone. Sometimes, as in the 
group east-north-east of Kervignon and again at Kervastel, a 
quantity of large stones were found among the upper layers of the 
earth that filled the chambers (pl. u, no. 5). The lowness of the 
tumulus and the roughness of the stone blocks show that we are 
not dealing with the ruins of corbelling ; but these chambers may 
in certain eases have been protected by the heaping of rough 
stones in this way after they had been filled with earth. 

Dolmens with lateral chambers were mostly erected in groups 
of two, three, or four, all covered by a single long low tumulus 
(see fig. 1, no. 3). Plate 111, figs. 1 and 2, show the type of the most 
complete dolmen in the group between Tronwal and Kervintic. 
It is similar to the small simple dolmen in construction. These 
monuments usually face northwards, an orientation which differs 
from that of the monuments of Southern Morbihan, where it is 
more frequently southern or south-eastern. 

Small cists are found in some of the open chambers,’ as for 
example in the vast monument at Pen-ar-Menez, about a kilo- 
metre to the north of Treffiagat. This consisted of three groups 
of chambers under a tumulus 100 metres in length. The central 
group formed a great rectangular construction nearly 10 metres 
long, witha dolmen or short gallery on the southern side (fig. 1, 
no. 4). Along the walls of the chambers into which it isdivided were 
found stone cists or cuffres, sometimes quite small, always carefully 
sealed, and filled with unctuous cinders and charcoal. Interior 
coffres occur again at Kervillogan and elsewhere. 

In tombs of all types, where careful investigation has been 
possible, a careful and elaborate preparation of the floor is found. 
The data are summarized in a series of diagrams illustrating the 
method of construction in five monuments of different form (see 
pl. 11, no. 5). The close kinship of the different types is clearly 
indicated in this uniformity of technique, which should also be of 
great importance for comparison with megalithic monuments of 
other areas. 


Cist Burials. 


The numerous megalithic cists or coffres contain burials and 
furniture similar to those of the larger monuments. Some are 
below tumuli, others are buried 30 to 60 cm. in the ground, with 
no surface indication of their presence. They occur both singly 
and in groups. They can be divided into two classes: (1) those 
with incineration, and (2) those with inhumation burials. 


* They also occur in some of the galleries, e. g. at Poulguen and at Rosmeur. 
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The former are less numerous. Usually constructed with four 
upright slabs and a fifth placed horizontally to form a cap-stone, 
they vary in size from 2 m. (e.g. the large coffre found below 
a tumulus at Quilien, Combrit)’ to smaller and more usual types 
less than 1 m. long (e.g. the cist at Merchen,’ 80 cm. long by 
45 cm. wide and 45 cm. deep). The furniture is essentially 
similar to, though less rich than, that found in the dolmens, and 
is found, as a rule, mixed with the cinders and charcoal inside the 
cist. 

More frequent are cists containing inhumation burials. These 
are of different types: (1) Long chambers containing the remains 
of an extended burial, e.g. Lespervez (Plomeur), Parc-a-C’hastel 
(Tréguennec). The furniture is generally found inside the cist, and 
consists of polished stone implements, coarse pottery fragments, 
and rough flint work. (2) Crouched burials, e.g. at Botvelec 
(Pont-l’Abbé). This cist contained a sitting skeleton with knees 
drawn up to the chin. There was no furniture in the cist itself, 
but outside it and obviously buried with it were two ‘boat-shaped 
maces’ and other polished stone implements. At La Torche, no 
less than eight coffres, each containing an upright crouched burial, 
were found below a tumulus. Crouched burials with furniture 
outside the cist have been found at Pitévin and Stang Yen, near 
Plouhinec, at Minven, near Treogat, etc. (3) Pell-mell inhuma- 
tions, the remains of two or more skeletons contained in one 
small cist, are also found. In the tumulus at Parc-a-C’hastel, 
which also contained a large passage dolmen, eight such cists were 
found aligned along the southern side of the tumulus. They 
were all less than a metre long and about half a metre deep. 

Some cists otherwise indistinguishable from those previously 
described contain implements of copper or bronze, e.g. the cist at 
Renongard in which two flat celts were found. 


Trench Burials. 


Trench burials associated with furniture similar to that of the 
megalithic tombs occur in several parts of Southern Finistére. 
At Kervadel in Plobannalec a small tumulus of 6 m. diameter 
covered the incinerated remains of a body burnt in position. Near it 
were found an incompletely pierced ‘ buat-shaped mace’ 36 cm. long 
(fig. 4, no. 1), two diorite axes, a baked earth mould for fashioning 
clay vases, etc.’ Eight similar burials were found at Kervelen ;* here 
a few large stones were placed around the incinerated remains. 


™ Du Chatellier, Ep. Préh., p. 305. 2 Op. cit., p. 321. 
3 Op. cit., p. 313. * Op. cit., p. 279. 
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Tumuli containing vases which held incinerated remains and 
associated with polished stone axes, etc., are also known, e.g. 
Lestrignou and Rosentremen. 

Direct inhumations without the use of a stone chamber are also 
found, e.g. at St. Urnel Bras, where they were associated with 
coarse pottery and flint flakes.’ 


Dry-Walled Cist Chambers. 


Several dry-walled pit-like chambers may be considered here. 
They are quite distinct from the dry-walled monument at 
Rosmeur, and consist of a rectangular pit partly excavated in 
the ground, lined with dry-walling and covered with megalithic 
slabs, although an example at Kerheuret in Pluguffan seems to 
have been corbelled. A group Of five of these tombs has been 
found to the north of Tremeoc. One of them, at Fao-Youen, 
was intact.” Rectangular in form, it was constructed of dry-stone 
walling, floored with stone slabs and roofed with two megalithic 
slabs lying at the level of the surrounding ground, and covered 
by a cone of piled stones which formed the core of the tumulus. 
The interior measurements of the chamber were 3 m. long by 
Im. 50 cm. wide and 1 m. to cm. deep. These tombs are dis- 
tinguished from the megalithic tombs and cists by furniture con- 
taining bronze swords, daggers, and axes, and numerous flint 
arrow-heads of very fine workmanship. 


The Furniture of the Tombs. 


It is difficult to make any important distinction in burial and 
tomb furniture between the large passage dolmens and covered 
galleries on the one hand, and the smaller dolmens on the other. 
Incineration is the rule in both; in fact it is only exceptionally 
that inhumation burials are found in dolmens in Brittany.* Each 
tomb contains the remains of several persons. The pottery again 
allows little distinction between the larger monuments and the 
small or grouped dolmens. In any one monument the types and . 
quality vary considerably. The bell-beaker is not confined to one 
type of tomb. It is found, for example, in the passage dolmen 
at Rosmeur,* in the small dolmen of Kerveret, and at Penquer in 
a covered gallery associated with two polished stone axes, a bronze 


' Ep. Préh., p. 319. Cf. burials in Spain with a similar relation to the megalithic 
culture. 

* Du Chatellier, ‘ Exploration des Tumulus de Fao Youen et de Cosmaner en 
Ploneour Lanvern’, Bull. Arch., 1893, 3me, p. 394- 

> See Cartailhac, ‘ L’Incinération des hommes 4 l’ge de pierre polie’, Mat., 1888. 

* Matériaux, 1880, vol. xi, pl. v1, fig. 2. 
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(copper ?) dagger, and a very finely worked arrow-head of laurel- 
leaf shape." More frequent than the beakers and very typical 
of the megalithic monuments of Finistére is a low carinated pot 
varying considerably in size and proportions (see fig. 2, nos. 6 
and g). Vessels of much rougher workmanship are found in the 
same tombs, jar-like pots sometimes as much as half a metre high 
are found in fragments (see fig. 2, nos. 10 and 11). Vases of 
various types have been found filled with earth and occasionally 
with cinders, as at Kerugou. 

The polished stone implements are similar to those found in 
other parts of Brittany. Polished stone axes are abundant. The 
most usual type is about 9 to 10 cm. long, of oval cross-section, 
with a tapering, rounded butt. Others are smaller and more 
triangular in shape (see fig. 3, no. 2). The majority are of 
diorite: one or two fibrolite axes have been found, but fine 
ceremonial axes of chloromelanite and pyroxenite like the greenish- 
coloured axes from Tumiac and Mané Hroeck, etc., in Southern 
Morbihan, are absent. On the other hand, magnificent ceremonial 
double axes, which du Chatellier calls ‘ boat-shaped’, have been 
discovered. The finest specimen comes from the incineration 
trench burial at Kervadel. It was was 36 cm. long, with two 
blades 7 cm. wide. With it were diorite axes of the usual type. 
The broken half of a smaller but similar double axe was found in 
the grouped dolmens of Kervignon close by’* (see fig. 4, nos. 1 
and 5). Two similar double axes seem to have been found in 
the stone cist at Botvelec, which contained a crouched burial. The 
double axe is not reported from excavations in Morbihan, but 
the records of explorations and finds in Brittany are very inade- 
quate. A complete example and three fragments of another are 
in the Musée Miln at Carnac, but the place of discovery is not 
recorded. Their form and rarity strongly suggest a metal proto- 
type. 
yall pendants, frequently in the form of miniature axes like 
those of Southern Morbihan, are found both in the galleries and 
the dolmens. They are as a rule of the same material as the axes, 
but pendants of quartz-hyalin (rock-crystal) and one of ‘ jadeite’ 
(from the covered gallery of Penquer) are recorded. Schist 
plaques are reported from certain of the grouped dolmens. One 
of rectangular shape with a roughly scratched design, 6-7 cm. long, 
was found at Kervadel. It is reminiscent of the schist plaques 


* Du Chatellier, Ep. Préh., p. 281, and collection at the Chateau de Kernuz, 
now transferred to St. Germain. 

2 P. du Chatellier, ‘Dolmens et chambres sépulcrales de Kervignon, etc.’, 
Matériaux, 1881, vol. xii, p. 256, and pl. vist, nos. 3 and 4. 


Fig. 2. Pottery (4) (for descriptions see pp. 14 and 36). 
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typical of the megalithic monuments of Portugal, but there is no 
regular pattern design like that on the Iberian examples (see 
fig. 4, nos. 3 and 4). 

The flint work is on the whole poor. Worked flint-flakes are 
almost invariably found, and generally that is all. But there are 
exceptions: the grouped dolmens at Kervadel contain three 
polished flint axes ; an incompletely polished example was also 


Fic. 4. Polished stone and flint implements (4) (for description see pp. 14, 17, 
and 37). 

found in the gallery at Run Aour. The majority of the arrow- 
heads are of the simple triangular shape with transverse blade ; 
but two winged arrow-heads of superior type were found in the 
passage dolmen of Ker-ar-run, and a very fine laurel-leaf specimen 
came from the covered gallery of Penquer. Grand Pressigny 
flint occurs, although rarely. Martin found a blade 13-5 cm. long 
in the gallery at Poulguen (see fig. 3, nos. 8-15). 

Copper or bronze has been found on three occasions.‘ A flat- 
bladed unriveted bronze dagger was found with a fine beaker and 
a stone plaque in the gallery of Penquer. In one of the passage 
dolmens at Lesconil two flanged celts and one small flat. chisel in 
bronze were found with eight rectangular pieces of amber pierced 


* No analysis of these objects appears to have been made. 
VOL. VII Cc 
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laterally with three holes to form a necklace. A blade of a bronze 
(copper ?) dagger was found in a much ruined chamber below 
a tumulus a few metres to the east. These monuments lie in the 
middle of a huge cemetery of cists, dolmens, and scattered stones, 
The whole group was in such a disturbed condition when 
explored that the finds must be taken with reserve." A large 
ruined monument near the coast at Souc’h, consisting of a 
covered: gallery and numerous open chambers, contained bronze 
or copper ornaments as well as a fine series of polished stone 
implements and dolmen pottery. The ornaments were bracelets 
and rings formed by twisting a simple rod into a helical shape. 
A similar helical ring was found in a large group of chambers at 
St. Dreyel a few kilometres to the north. 

The absence of bronze, the similarity of the pottery, and the 
occurrence of the rare ‘boat-shaped’ axes both in cists and in 
dolmens, suggests that both types of tomb were in use at the same 
time. At Parc-a-C’hastel stone cists were found below the same 
tumulus as a large covered gallery. It is is therefore probable 
that the cists are generally contemporaneous with the larger 
tombs, rather than subsequent or anterior to them. 


Furniture of the Dry-Walled Cist Chambers. 


These tombs yielded furniture very different from that of the 
monuments so far discussed. The chamber at Fao-Youen (see 
p- 13) contained thirty-two tanged arrow-heads with long barbs 
(see fig. 3, no. 16), and two flat-bladed riveted bronze daggers. 
Similar furniture was found at Cosmaner and Kerhue Vras, while 
the corbelled chamber at Kerheuret contained a four-handled 
Bronze Age urn. Tombs with similar furniture have been 
found in several parts of Brittany.” Their interest here lies in 
their relation to the older monuments. The megalithic tradition 
is practically dead ; two covering slabs and occasionally a wallstone 
is all that is left, and polished stone has practically disappeared 
from the tomb furniture. 


The Menhirs. 


Reference to the map, pl. 1, shows that the distribution of the 
numerous menhirs corresponds with that of the megalithic tombs. 
The association of these rough stone monoliths with the other 


* P, du Chatellier, ‘ Explorations de quelques sépultures de I’Epoque de Bronze, 
etc.’, Mém. Soc. d Emulation des Cotes-du-Nord,1883, p. 40, and Ep. Préh., p. 47. 

.? See L. Marsille, ‘Le Tumulus de Coet en Garf en Elven et les sépultures de 
’Age du Bronze dans le Morbihan’, Bull, Soc. Polymathique du Morbihan, 1913, 
p- 110, and also A. Martin, *‘ Les Sépultures armoricaines a belles pointes de fléche 
en silex’, L’ Anthropologie, 1900, xi, p. 159. 
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megalithic remains of Brittany has always been assumed. They 
are sometimes found near or on top of tumuli which contain 
megalithic chambers, and the correctness of the inference is 
further corroborated by a large number of excavations undertaken 
at the foot of menhirs in various parts of Brittany." Du Chatellier 
ascertained the invariable presence of charcoal at the foot of the 
menhirs he explored: below ten of them he found also all the 
furniture that is typical of the dolmens, i.e. coarse pottery, flint- 
flakes, arrow-heads, piercers, polished stone 
axes, etc. In three instances entire pots, 
many of them containing incinerated re- 
mains, were also found * (see Appendix). 

The majority of the menhirs have ob- 
viously been shaped. They can generally 
be assigned to one of two forms : (1) a wide 
flat shield shape, e.g. the menhir of: Ker- 
danno (4 m, high, 5 m. broad at base) and 
Kerdalae (4 m. high, 6 m. broad). See 
pl. 111, fig. 5 and pl. rv. (2) Less numerous 
are pillar-like menhirs with a roughly round 
cross-section. 


Alignments and Cromlechs. 


Although less common in Finistére than eo 
farther east, an example of each of these fm 
occurs in the area. As at Carnac the lines Fis. 5. Carved pillar 

° stone in the Gallery of 

of stones and the stone circle form essen- Poulguen (from a rubbing 
tially one monument. It is, however, a taken in 1924). 
poor replica of the alignments of Menec, 
Kermario, and Kerlescan at Carnac. To-day it is less than a 
kilometre long and consists of four lines of stones. The circle 
at the eastern end is very mutilated. The stones left standing 
are small, and indicate that it was originally less massive than 
the great alignments in Southern Morbihan. 


Conclusion. 


What relation then does this group of monuments bear to the 
great centre in Southern Morbihan? Although all the funda- 
mental elements are similar, there are yet significant differences 


* Du Chatellier, Ep. Préh., p. 323 id., La Destination des Menbirs, Tours; 
A. Millon, ‘Les Tombeaux préhistoriques’, B.S. Arch. de P Ille-et-Vilaine, 1921, 
xlviii, p. 47 ff.; Fouquet, B.S. Pol. Morb., 1864, p. 563; Chouquet, Matériaux, 
1877, p. 312; Forde, C. D., ‘Menhirs and Burials’, Man, Dec. 1924, no. 133. 

* Du Chatellier, ‘ Fouilles au pied des menhirs du Canton de Pont-l’Abbé’, 
Mat., 1881, xii, p. 49. 
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which point to rougher tomb construction and less elaborate 
furniture. The Carnac-Locmariaquer region is unique in Brittany 
for the completeness of the development of its megalithic civiliza- 
tion ; everywhere else, so far as I am aware, there is a falling off, 
a decline which is obvious enough in the area we have been con- 
sidering. There are several possible interpretations of these facts. 
It might be assumed that the Morbihan region represents the 
culmination of a long period of development and that consequently 
the monuments of Southern Finistére belong to an earlier stage in 
the development of the megalithic culture. Mr. E. T. Leeds takes 
this point of view in regard to somewhat similarly related groups 
of Iberian megaliths." But were this so, we should expect more 
‘primitive’ forms to coexist with the elaborate monuments of 
Southern Morbihan, i.e. we should be able to trace the develop- 
ment within the region itself. This we are unable to do; 
there is an astonishing uniformity of technique in the area. 
Moreover, if such development from ruder to more finished 
types actually took place, we should expect the latter to be repre- 
sented more widely throughout Brittany, and not concentrated 
so markedly in a small area of about 20 kilometres square. 
This interpretation, again, makes it more difficult to link the 
megalithic monuments of Brittany to those of other countries 
in Western Europe. It is certain that, in prehistoric times, in 
some parts of Western Europe, notably in Iberia, France, Britain, 
and Scandinavia, there appeared a civilization centred round 
the construction of elaborate stone tombs. Are we to believe 
that the development took place independently in each region ? 
If so, we have to face the fact that in three or four different areas 
a process of convergence took place which led to almost identical 
tomb types and furniture. It is surely simpler to postulate a 
great cultural movement which introduced, either synchronously 
or successively by a process of propagation, a ‘ megalithic’ civiliza- 
tion into these lands. If once we admit this unity, we can scarcely 
evade the obvious inference from the similarity of the large tombs 
that they themselves have a single origin and were propagated 
from one region to the other. 

Many of the monuments of Southern Finistére would seem to 
be, on the contrary, unique variations. The stones used are 
sometimes small, the construction is rough, and a distinct type of 
grouped chambers has come into existence. At the same time 
the rare and much prized elements of tomb furniture, such 
as green stone and green (callais) beads, are generally absent. 


* E. Thurlow Leeds, ‘The Dolmens and Megalithic Tombs of Spain and 
Portugal ’, Archaeologia, \xx, 201. 
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Types such as these, and not the large monuments common to 
all Western Europe, must be regarded as the product of local 
development. We have, then, to explain why and how these 
changes occurred. There is no doubt that in the sequence of 
cultures in Brittany from the so-called Neolithic to the Bronze 
and Iron Ages there was a steady degeneration in tomb con- 
struction. M. Marsille has demonstrated this in a study of 
certain Bronze Age cists in Morbihan.* This would lead us to 
think that the majority of the monuments of Finistére repre- 
sent an early stage in this process of degeneration. It might 
be argued that they are contemporaneous with those farther east 
but represent the activity of ‘a poorer element in the population’, 
but the great number and concentration of the monuments are 
against this view. Moreover, beakers of the same type and 
of equally finished workmanship are found both in Southern 
Morbihan and in Southern Finistére, in both the galleries and 
the grouped dolmens. 

The stone cists with furniture of similar and equally developed 
character can hardly have preceded the larger tombs, since the 
origin of the latter is to be sought outside the area. It is possible 
that some of the cists are later than the dolmens and represent 
the end of the megalithic tradition, but the majority may equally 
well be considered as contemporary with the larger monuments. 

The dry-walled chambers which succeed the megaliths have no 
immediate links with the earlier culture. The builders of these 
tombs placed elaborate bronze weapons with their burials, and 
their flint arrow-heads show a craftsmanship much finer than 
those of the dolmens. Their distribution is also distinct from 
that of the megalithic monuments (see map, pl. 1). 

The megalithic monuments of this area would seem there- 
fore to represent a secondary development of a cultural spread 
which, coming into Brittany from outside, gradually permeated 
the country. Local developments and variations, most of them 
symptomatic of decline, have taken place. The relatively few well 
constructed monuments of the more usual type, e.g. Poulguen, 
represent the work of the earlier builders. The numerous 
roughly built grouped chambers followed later, when the original 
forms had been deserted and a less shapely tomb of stone had 
taken their place. After a long period of such decline a new 
culture dominated the area. Riveted daggers and swords of 
bronze were placed with arrow-heads of marvellous workmanship 
in dry-walled pit graves covered by a tumulus. The building of 
megaliths was no more. 

* L. Marsille, op, cit. 
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APPENDIX 


INVENTORY OF THE MEGALITHIC MONUMENTS OF 
SOUTHERN FINISTERE 


I. Coverep GALLERIES AND PassaGeE 


Site. Burial. Furniture. 


Loctupy. 
Coadigou. Ruined gallery under tumulus. 


PLOBANNALEC. 

Lesconil, Passage dolmen Several incineration (1) 5 typical dolmen pots and 
in the Necropolis, 11 m. burial heaps. vases; pottery fragments. 
long, with oval chamber; (2) No polished stone im- 
excavated in the ground plements ; 2 pieces of 
(B.S. dEm. des C. du-N. pumice. 

1893, p. 28). (3) Flint scrapers and flakes, 
(4) 8 segments of an amber 
necklace. 
(5) 1 small bronze chisel ; 
2 bronze flanged celts. 
(6) Charcoal and bone frag- 
ments. 

Kerlay. Ruined passage (1) Pottery fragments. 
dolmen (with open cham- (2) Polished axe in diorite ; 
bers?) (Mat. xii, 1881, polishers. 

(3) Flint flakes. 
(4) Charcoal. 
PENMARC’H. 


Gouesnach. Gallery now destroyed. 
Poulguen. Right-angled Incinerated remains (1) Numerous pottery frag- 


gallery under tumulus (see —_ and ossuary; bones ments, including a broken 

figs. in text) (Bull. Soc. found along both bowl 21 cm. in diameter. 

Arch.  Finistere, xxiv, galleries. (2) A blade of Grand Pres- 

1902, p. 23). signy flint, 13-5 cm. long, 
with fine retouching at 
one end. 


(3) Charcoal, cinders, and 
traces of white bone. 

(4) Fragments of wood, some 
part-burnt, suggesting the 
existence of a wooden 


floor. 
(Explored by A. du Chatellier, 1862, and by A. Martin, 1902) 
Rosmeur(1). LargeTumulus. (a) (1) Small diorite axe. 
Tumulus covering 2 cham- 2) Flint piercer. 
bers both entirely enclosed (3) Quern. 


(see figs. in text). 
(a) Galleried chamber; Incineration? 
dry-walled. 
(Roman coins and 2 iron spearheads were found in the gallery.) 
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Site. Burial. Furniture. 
(6) Covered gallery. Incineration ? (4) (1) 3. typical dolmen pots 


and numerous pottery 
fragments. 

(2) 2 brown oligist pendants 
and 2 circular beads or 
pendants. 

(3) 1 barbed flint arrow-head, 
2 fine flint points, 2 
pierced flint nuclei, flint 
flakes, 

(4) pebbles used as polishers. 

Rosmeur(2). SmallTumulus. Incineration. Dolmen : 
Passage dolmen with oval (1) 3 red lustre beakers with 
chamber, and small closed banded pointillé decora- 
chamber 1 m. to the front tion. 
of gallery. (2) § pieces of pumice stone. 
(3) Flint piercers and flakes. 
(4) Layer of cinders 10 cm. 
thick on paved floor. 
(5) Fine black earth. 
Closed chamber : 
(1) 1 red lustre beaker. 
(2) 1 flint arrow-head and 
flint flakes. 
(See du Chatellier, Mat. 1879, x, p. 145) 
PLoMEUR. 
Kerleguer. Ruined gallery. 


Kersidal. Ruined gallery Incineration. (1) Fragment of coarse 
(Ep. Préh., p. 317). pottery. 
(2) Quartz pendant. 
(3) 2 fine flint points, flint 
flakes, and piercers. 
(Explored 1876) 


La _ Torche. Ravaged (1) Low bowl with incised 
tumulus covering 2 decoration. 

opposed galleries, _con- (2) Flint arrow-heads, blades, 
siderably ruined (MMém. and scrapers. | 

Soc. d’Em, des C.-du-N. 

1881). 


Kerugou. Gallery leading Incineration. (1) 12 vases with round and 
to 3 open chambers, all bases, including 
covered by a tumulus. several carinated pots 
Burial and furniture lay (see nos. on fig. 2). 
on a bed of small pebbles (z) 2 polished stone axes. 
(Mém. Soc. d Em. des C.- (3) 3. pendants in crystal 
du-N. 1877). and fibro- 

ite. 

(4) Lamelles et patelles which 
‘ence formed part of 
necklace. 
(Explored 1876) 
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Site. Burial, Furniture. 

Lestrignou, (1). Covered  [ncineration. (1) 4 pots (3 round-based). 
gallery (Ep. Préh., p. 317). (z) Pendants in slate and 

schist. 
(3) Fine flint knife 14 cm. 

long. 
Furniture lay on a_ pebbled 

floor. 


(Explored 1876) 
Kerboulan. Passage dolmen Opened and emptied at un- 


below tumulus. known date. 


Run Aour. 2 galleries 13-3 Incineration; multiple (1) 2 vases of flower-pot 


and 17 m. long meeting ~ burial. shape and 2 carinated 
at right-angles in a circular pots with round base. 
chamber 3 m. in diameter. (:) 2 polished stone axes, 
One of the pillars is in- diorite ‘and fibrolite. 
completely pierced with a (3) 1 incompletely polished 
hole 40 cm. in diameter. flint axe, a flint blade, 
Paved floor (Mém. Soc. and several flint flakes. 


d Em. des C.-du-N.1881). 


TREFFIAGAT. 

Ker-ar-run. Passage dol- Incineration. (1) 2 typical dolmen pots. 
men under tumulus, too m, (2) 2 fine winged arrow- 
from menhir (Mém. Soc. heads in flint. 
d’Em. des C.-du-N. 1879; (3) Quartz pendant. 

Colln. of Musée de Ker- (4) Flint scraper and various 
nuz). flakes. 


(Explored 1875) 
St. Jean 
Troneon. Ruins of a covered gallery. 


TREGUENNEC. 


Parc-a-C’hastel. Passage dolmen under tumulus, to-day ruined. 8 cists along 
southern base of tumulus each containing skeletons (see cists) (Zp. Préh., 


pp. 16 ff. and 326). 


PLonEourR. 


Crugou. Covered gallery (1) Abundant pottery, in- 
14 m. long in tumulus cluding beakers. 
30 m. diameter and 6-5 m. (z) 3. polished stone axes 
high (Ep. Préh., p. 280). and the broken half of a 


mace(casse téte),possibly 
similar to that found at 
Kervadel. 

PLozEvET. 

Penquer. Small covered I. Incineration on 1. On floor of chamber : 
gallery 4°5 m. long (see floor of chamber. (1) Numerous pottery frag- 
pl. u, fig. 3) (Rev. Arch., ments and a_ broken 
3e livr., ii, 1883, p. 1). beaker ornamented with 

banded pointillé decora- 
tion. 


Site. 


Keriguel, 


PLovHINEc (southern part of), 
Souc’h. Covered gallery with 
open chambers. N.B. To 
the north of the Pointe de’ 
Souc’h is a_ prehistoric 
flint workshop, in which 
are found flint arrows, 
blades, and cores (£p. 
Prébh., p. 299, and Musée 

de Kernuz). 
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Burial. 


II. Incineration be- 
low stone slab (60 
by cm.) on 


floor. 


Ruins of a covered gallery. 


Furniture. 


.(2) Stone plaque (bracer ?) 


pierced at each end, > 
stone pendants, oligist 
and quartz; small 
polisher. 

(3) Flint pendant, 2 flint 
scrapers, several 
roughly chipped flint 
points. 

(4) Bronze dagger. 

(5) Layer of cinders con- 
taining bone fragments 
and covered by black 
earth which largely filled 
the chamber. 

Il. Furniture mixed with 
second incineration : 

(1) 2 polished stone axes in 
fibrolite diorite, 
finely polished ‘jadeite’ 
pendant; pendant in talc. 

(2) A fine flint arrow-head 
(not figured). 

(3) A bone bead. 


t) Dolmen pottery. 

2) Polished stone axes. 

3) Stone mace. 

4) Ornaments in bronze or 
copper, bracelets, and 
helical rings. 


( 
( 
( 
( 


II. CLrosep Dotmens 


Site. 
Loctupy. 


Burial, 


Menez- Briz (Cosquer). To Destroyed, 


east of marsh of Loctudy. 


PENMARC H. ; 
Penanker (near. Kerity). 


PLoMEuR. 
Penker-ar-Bloa. Closed dol- 
men in tumulus (see fig. 1, 
no. 2) (Mat. 1880, xi, 


49)» 


Destroyed 1820. 


Incineration. 


Furniture. 


(1) Pottery. 
(z) Stone mace. 
(3) Flint flakes. 


(1) 1 flower-pot vase, and 
1 decorated round-based 
bowl (see fig. 2, no. 12). 
(2) Flint piercers and flakes. 
(3) Horse teeth. 
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Site. Burial, Furniture. 


Lestrignou. Ruined dolmen. Flint blades, some 20 cm. 


long, recovered in ground 
surrounding dolmen. 
Kerveret, Dolmen now Incineration. (1) Beaker. 


destroyed (Bull. Soc. des (2) Polished stone axes. . 


Etudes scientifiques de 3) Fine flint points. 
Morlaix, 1885). 3) 


(Explored 1880) 
TREFFIAGAT. 


Pendref. Dolmen now 
destroyed. 


Pont-L’ 
Menez Bodilio. Dolmen, partly destroyed. 
Merchen. Dolmen below tumulus, destroyed. 
GoveEsnac’H. 
' Kerroucha. Dolmen under tumulus, ruined. 
PLoneour. 
Brehouet. Destroyed dolmen. 
Kerfeulest (1). Destroyed dolmen. 
Kerfeulest (2). 1*5 km. to north of K., partly destroyed. 
TREGUENNEC. 
Kermabec. Dolmen under Incineration. ) Round-based pot. 


(1 
tumulus, 30m, in diameter, (2) 3 polished stone axes, 
1*50 m. high. (3) Numerous flint flakes, 


Polished stone axes. 


(Explored 1885) 
PEUMERIT. 


Kerlianet. 

Penquelennec (see fig. 1, no. 1). 
PLozeEvet. 

Keriguel (1). 

Keriguel (2). 


Pratmeur. Dolmen on sea-shore to south of Plozevet, now destroyed. 


III. Dotmens with LaTeraL CHAMBERS 


Site. Burial. Furniture. 

PLORANNALEC. 

Lesconil. Large necropolis Incineration. (1) Amber. 

of dolmens, open chambers, (2) Bronze. 

and cofres below a tumu- (3). Pottery. 

lus. See also Passage (4) Polished stone mace. 

Dolmen of | Lesconil (5) Polishers. 

(Mém. Soc. d’Em. des C.- (6) Flint arrow-heads, two 

du-N. 1883). with transverse blades ; 


daggers and scrapers 
in flint; sharpeners ; 
piercers. 
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Site. Burial. Furniture. 
Kervadel (1). "Two dol- Incineration. (1) Dolmen pottery. 

mens flanked by open (2) 3 polished flint axes. 

chambers, between Ker- (3) 2 small pierced discs in 
vadel and Kerfuns (a+. schist. 

1881, p. 269). (4) Slate plaques with 

scratched markings. 
(5) Flint flakes and piercers. 


Kervadel (2). 100 m. to NW. of (1), Dolmen surrounded by a series of lateral 
chambers. Entirely ruined. 


Kerhoas. Dolmen with open chambers, partly destroyed, on the Baie de Kerlut. 
No further data. 


Kerandraon. Dolmen with open chambers ; partly destroyed. 


Kervignon (1). Dolmen with open chambers; ruined. 300 m. to east of 
Kervignon. 


Kervignon (2). ‘Two dolmens with open chambers ; ruined. 
Kervignon (3). Two dolmens with open chambers in a low mound ; ruined. 


Kervignon (4). About Incineration. (1) Pottery fragments. 

600 m. ENE. of Ker- (z) Broken half of a double 
vignon. Best preserved axe in polished stone 
of the Kervignon monu- (see fig. 4, no. 5). 
ments, but only one dol- (3) Flint scraper, 2 saws, 
men and lateral chamber and flint flakes. 


found in good condition (4) Charcoal and cinders. 
(Mat. 1881, p. 265). 


Tronwal. Two dolmens Incineration. (1) Dolmen pottery. 
with § lateral chambers. (2) Polished stone axes. 
( 


Menhir to side, see 3) Instruments and flakes 
Menhir of Tronwal (1). of flint. 


Tronwal-Kervintic. Four Incineration. (1) Dolmen pottery. 
dolmens and lateral cham- 2) Polished stone axes, 
bers (according to du 3) Stone pendants. 
Chatellier, 1 dolmen and 27 4) Flint flakes and points. 
open lateral chambers) ; to (5) Piercers. 
west of previous monu- (6) Querns, 
ments. A menhir adjoins 
the monument (see Menhir 
of Tronwal). 


Kerfuns. Dolmen and open chamber; ravaged. To south of Kerfuns, 
Kermeur. Dolmen and open (1) Numerous fragments of 
chambers surrounded by dolmen pottery. 

a low mound, 150 m. (2) 3 diorite axes. 

to SW. of village. Now (3) 1 fibrolite axe. 
destroyed. (4) Scraper. 

(5) Flint flakes. 
(Explored by du Chatellier 1887. See Ep. Préh.) 


Moustoir. Ruined dolmen with open chambers, 200 m. to SW. of Moustoir. 
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Site. Burial. Furniture. 
TREFFIAGAT. 
Kervillogan (called Kervilloc Incineration. (1) Carinated other 

by du Chatellier). Ruined pottery. 

group of dolmens and open ‘(2) Mace pierced for handle. 

chambers, 600 m. to N. (3) Stone pendants. 

of the town (Mém. Soc. (4) Cup (godet) of oligist. 

@’ Em, des C.-du-N. 1877, (5) Flint flakes and piercers. 

and Ep. Préh., p. 326). (6) Querns. 


(Explored 1876) 


Pen-ar-Menez. 3 or 4 Incineration. (1) Carinated and _ other 
dolmens with large open pottery. 

chambers in which were t} Polished stone axes. 
found coffres containing in- (3) Fine flint blades and 


cinerated ‘remains (//ém. numerous flakes. 
Soc. d’Em. des C.-du-N. 

1877, and Ep. Préh., 

p. 326, and Musée de 

Kernuz), 


PLovaAN. 


Renongard. Tumulus cover- Incineration. (1) 20 vases and pots. 
ing ‘a vast system of dol- (2) ‘A superb flint point.’ 
mens and parallel galleries (3) 5 polished stone axes, 
giving access to open stone pendants. 


.chambers ’; to-day largely 
ruined (Ep. Préh., p. 280). 
(N.B. Carving on one of the uprights: see Ep. Préh., p. 280, pl. 1x.) 
PLOMEUR. 
Lesplomeur. 


One do!men and open chambers ; partly destroyed. 


'TREGUENNEC. 


Kergadoen. Remains of Surrounding soil contains 
dolmen with open chambers. numerous flint flakes. 


PLOZEVRT. 


Plozevet. Ruined dolmen and lateral chambers, between Plozevet and the sea. 


Stone Cists (Coffres) 


Inhumation : Extended Burial 


Site. 


Furniture. 
PLoMEUR. 


St. Urnel, Bras. Several skeletons (1) Fragments of coarse pottery. 
found, one in stone cist, the rest (2) Flint. flakes. 

directly in the earth, all extended with 

arms stretched along the body. 
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Site. 
TREFFIAGAT. 

Kersaux. Stone cist below tumulus 
(Ep. Préh., p. 326); signs of decom- 
posed body. Cist: 1 m. 70 long by 
45 cm.; 6 upright and 3 covering 
slabs. Tumulus: 20 m. diam. and 
2 m. high. 


PLONEOUR. 
Lespervez. Skeleton in large stone 
cist, not, definitely said to be ex- 


tended (Ep. Préb.). 


TREGUENNEC. 
Parc-a-C’hastel. 2 km. to SW. of 
Tréguennec. An extended skeleton 
in,a cist 1 m, 80 long by 68 cm. 


(Ep. Préh., p. 18). 


29 
Furniture. 


None in cist, but in earth of tumulus: 
2 piercers and 2 flakes of flint. 


In cist, near skeleton : 
(1) 3 polished stone axes, one with 
flat facets. 
(2) One flint arrow-head, and various 
flint flakes. 


In cist, near skeleton : 
(t) Polished stone axe of diorite. 
(2) 4 pots, similar to those found in 
the dolmens ; 3 had a round base. 
(3) A fine flint scraper and numerous 
flakes. 


Inhumation : Crouched Burial 


Site. 
Pont-L’ ABBE. 
Botvelec. Stone cist, 4 upright and 
1 cover slab containing a seated 
skeleton in a, very poor state of pre- 
servation (Ep. Préh, pp. 19 and 
321). 


PLoMEUR. 

Croas-ar-Gloahec (La Torche). 8 stone 
cists below a tumulus explored by 
du Chatellier in 1866. Each con- 
tained a seated skeleton with knees 
drawn up to the chest (Zp. Préh., 
p- 21). 


TREOGAT. 
Minven. Stone cist, 1 m. 30 long by 
95 cm. wide and 70 cm. deep, below 
a tumulus to m. in diam. and 1 m. 
high, containing a skeleton, presum- 
ably flexed (Ep. Préh., pp. 23 f.). 


Furniture. 


Outside cist : 

(1) 2 fine casse-tétes naviformes (these 
objects, which are not figured, are 
probably of the same form as the 
double axe found at Kervadel 
which Chatellier also calls casse- 
téte naviforme). Other imple- 
ments in polished stone, not 
specified. 

(2) Scraper and other implements of 
flint. 


No furniture in the cists. 
One polished stone axe found in the 
tumulus. 


Fragments of a coarse pot found in the 
cist. 

Outside, touching outer wall of cist : 
(1) A polished stone axe. 
(2) Flint piercers. (3) Querns. 


| 
| 
| 


Site. 
PLOMEUR. 
St. Céme. Stone cist, 1 m. 10 long by 
55 cm. wide and s0 cm. deep, con- 
taining the bones of 2 skeletons 


(Ep. Préh.). 


PLONEOUR. 


Small stone cist, 40 by 
30 cm., bones found inside (Ep. 
Préh,, p. 276). 


Kerlogui. 


TREGUENNEC. 

Parc-a-C’hastel. 8 stone cists lying 
along the south side of the tumuluscon- 
taining a passage dolmen. Each cist 

measured about go cm. long by 55 cm. 
wide and $0 deep. Each contained 
a pell-mell inhumation, some the bones 
of 2 skeletons (Ep. Préh., pp. 17 
and 326). 


Site. 


Comprit. 


Quilien. ‘Sépulture mégalithique’ 
under a tumulus. This monument 
may be a small closed dolmen : interior 
measurements, I m. 10 by 1 m. 
go cm. No further details (Mat. 
1887, p. 402). 


PENMARC’H. 


Penmarc’h. Stone ,cist of 4 upright 


and 1 cover slab (Zp. Préh., p. 310). 


Pont-t’ 
Merchen. * Cist, 80 cm. long, 45 cm. 
wide, 45 cm. deep, and 50 cm. below 
surface (Ep. Préh., p. 321). 


Sequer. Stone cist below tumulus con- 


taining incineration burial (ibid., 
321). 
Kermaria. Cist, 1 m. 40 by 78 cm. 


by 40 cm., below tumulus 10 m. 
diam. and 1 m. high (ibid., p. 321). 
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Pell-mell Inhumation 


Incineration Burial 


Furniture. 


None in cist ; on the outside were found : 


(1) Pottery fragments. 
(2) 6 polished stone axes. 


No furniture found. 


Furniture. 


In cist: (1) Incinerated remains. 
(2) 2 coarse pots. 
(3) 2 polished stone axes (diorite) 
and a curious rectangular axe-like 
instrument of polished stone. 
In the tumulus: a large polisher of very 
compact, fine-grained granite, 70 
cm. long by 65 cm. wide and 57 
cm. thick at its greatest thickness. 


6 pots (urnes) containing incinerated 
remains. 


Deposit of cinders mixed with charcoal 
almost filling the cist. 


No furniture recorded. 


A few flint flakes of indeterminate char- 
acter found with incineration in cist. 
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Site. 


PovULDREUZIC. 

Renongard. Cist, covered by large 
stone slab, exposed at surface, a few 
hundred metres north of tumulus of 

Renongard (Ep. Préb., p. 283). 


PLONEIS. 
Kervastel. Cist, 1m. $4 long, 66 cm. 
deep, 78 cm. wide, of 6 upright and 
2 cover slabs, perfectly polished in- 
side, below tumulus 24 m. diam. and 


4 m. high (Ep. Préb.). 


Furniture. 


Inside cist with the incinerated remains : 
(1) Rough clay pot. 
(2) 2 flat bronze celts. 
(3) Necklace beads. 


No furniture in cist with incinerated 
remains. 
In the earth directly surrounding the cist: 
(1) Fragments of coarse pottery. 
(2) Flint arrow-head, scraper, and 
flakes. (3) 3 querns. 


Stone Cists (no data as to burial) 


Site. 
PLOZEVET. 
Bremp Huez. Tumulus, 20 m. in 
diam., on, the sea-shore, containing 
3 cists (Ep. Préh., p. 282). 


PLUGUFFAN. 


Kertanguy. Cist, 2 m. 28 long, 
60 cm. wide, 59 cm. deep, 80 cm. be- 
low summit of tumulus 12 m. in diam. 


and 1 m. 30 high (Ep. Préb., p. 335). 


PENHARS. 


Furniture. 


No furniture. 


Appears to have been previously emptied. 


Kerlagat Du. 10 cists, each of 4 uprights and 1 cover slab (Ep. Préb.). 


BuriALs witHout MecarirHic CHAMBER 


Site. 
PLOBANNALEC. 
Kervadel, Trench burial 
below small tumulus 6 m. 
diam., 70 cm. high (du 
Chatellier, Mat. 1881, 
p- 265, and Ep. Préb., 
P+ 313). 


of body 
position, 


PLoMEUR. 


Lestrignou. Incineration in 
pots beneath a tumulus, 
now destroyed (Ep. 
Préh., p. 318). 


Burial. 


Incinerated remains 


Furniture. 


(1) Large double axe (casse- 
téte naviforme), 36 cm. 
long (see fig. in text); 
2 diorite axes ; a conical 
instrument of quartz 
with a rounded and 
polished apex, perhaps 
for smoothing the in- 
terior of pottery. 

(2) a solid object of baked 
clay; perhaps a mould 
for pottery. (3) Quern. 


burnt in 


Incineration. 
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Site. Burial. Furniture. 
St. Urnel Bras. Trench Inhumation, ex- (1) Fragments of coarse 
burial of extended bodies tended burial. pottery. 
(See Inhumation, p. 28). (2) Flint flakes. 
Rosentremen. Incineration Incineration. Polished stone axes have been 
in pots below a tumulus, found in the surrounding 
now destroyed (Lp. ground. 


Préh., p. 319). 


PLONEOUR. 
Kervelen. 8 small tumuli, Incineration. (1) Coarse hand-made pot- 
4 to 5 m. in diam., and tery. 
60 to 80 cm. high, within (2) 2 flint points and 
a camp. Contained no numerous flint scrapers. 


chambers, but large stones 
had been placed around the 
incinerated remains (Ep. 


Préh.). 
Dry-waLLep Cist CHAMBERS 


Site. Burial. Furniture. 
TREMEOC. 
Fao, Sunken dry-walled chamber within tumulus, to m. diam. and go cm. high ; 
ruined. 


PLoNEOuR. 


Kerhue Vras. "alf-buried Incineration. On a wooden floor, on a bed 
chamber, partly of dry- of oak leaves, among the 
stone walling, 3-5 m. by incinerated remains : 

I*5 m. by 1-4 m., under (1) A polished stone imple- 
an earthern tumulus. Ex- ment, 36 cm. long, 
terior of chamber  sur- having the appearance of 
rounded by a conical heap a whetstone; called a 
of stones (Mat. 1880, baton by du Chatellier. 
xi, p. 289). (2) 2 bronze axes. 


(3) 6 riveted bronze daggers 
and a bronze sword. 
(4) 32 winged arrow-heads in 
flint; 1 winged arrow- 
head in crystal. 
(Explored 1879) 


Leuré. Cist, mainly of dry-  Inhumed skeleton. (1) An earthen pot (no 


stone walling, with 2 cover details). 

slabs, under a_ small (2) A bronze dagger. 
tumulus Préh., 

p- 276). 

Cosmaner. Dry - walled Incineration. On an oak flooring among the 
chamber with large table- incinerated remains : 
stone, 2*§ m. high by 2 m. (1) 2 bronze _—_ daggers 
wide, under tumulus 1°5 m. (riveted). 
high (Bull. Arch. 1898, {z) 25 winged arrow-heads 
p- 276). in flint of exceedingly 


fine workmanship (see 
fig. in text). 
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Site. Burial. Furniture. 

Fao-Youen(1). Dry-walled Incineration. On stone-paved floor : 
chamber, 3 m. long by (1) 2 riveted bronze daggers. 
1-o5 m. wide by 1-1 m. (2) 32 winged flint arrow- 
deep, covered by 2 large heads (see fig. in text). 
table-stones at the level of 

the surrounding ground, 

and surrounded bya conical 

heap of stones, all below 

atumulus 2 m. high and 

1o m. in diam. (Bull. 


Arch. 1898, p. 394). 


Fao-Youen (2). Circular dry-walled chamber None found. 
with a baked clay floor, 1-75 m. in diam. by 

70cm. deep, in a tumulus ro m., diam. by t m. 

high; ruined (Ep. Préh., p. 277). 


PLUGUFFAN. 
Kerheuret. Corbelled, cir- Incineration on a (1) 4-handled urn. 
cular dry-walled chamber, wooden floor. (2) Bronze dagger in 
m. diam., in a tumulus wooden scabbard. 
4m. high by 30 m. diam. 
(Ep. Préb.). 
(Explored 1876) 
PionEis (southern part of ). 
Kervastel. Dry - walled Incineration. No report. Excavated by 
chamber with table-stone Alavoine. 
under tumulus 2 m. high 
by 20 m. diam. ; destroyed 


(Ep. Préh.). 
MEeENHIRS 


Site. Height in Metres. Exploration at Base. 
Comprit. 
Pont Rouge (Treustel). In 2 
the marsh. 


Loctupy. 
Kermenhir. Destroyed. 


PENMARCH. 


Kerscaven (1). (1) Pottery fragments. 
(2) Quern. 
(3) Flint flakes and piercers. 
(4) Charcoal and black earth (du 
Chatellier, 1876). 
(See Mat. 1881, xii, p. 58.) 
Kerscaven (2) (or Lestridiou, (1) Pottery fragments. 
in Kermanteano parish). (2) Flint piercers and flakes. 
(3) Charcoal. 
(See op. cit., p. 58). 
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Site. 


PLOBANNALEC. 


Kerdalae, near Lesconil. 


Lesconil. On shore, partly 
submerged. 


Kerventic. 


_ Tronwal (1). 


Tronwal (2). 


Kerlay. On mound covering 
dolmen with open chambers. 


PLoMEvr. 


La Madeleine. 


Lanvenael. 


St. Urnel. Menhir with cupule 
markings. 


Beuzec - cap - Caval (Prat- 
Palud). Destroyed. 250 m. 
south of menhirof Lanvenael, 


near group of coffres. 


Kerveret. 


Villeneuve. 
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Height in Metres, 


Exploration at Base. 


7°6 Vase filled with incinerated remains 


2°95 


(see Ep. Préh.). 


Vase containing incinerated remains 
(see Ep. Preh., and Mat. xii, 
1881, p. 50). 


(1) Fragments of coarse pottery. 

(2) Numerous flint flakes, piercers, 
scrapers, etc. 

(3) Spindle-whorl. 

(4) Charcoal (see ibid., p. 51). 


Beneath a flat slab : 

(1) Pottery fragments. 

(2) Fibrolite axe. 

(3) Flint flakes. 

(4) Abundant charcoal fragments 
(Mat. 1881, xii, p. 53). 


Nothing found. 
(Ibid.) 


(1) Bowl with rounded base. 
(2) 2 flint points and a scraper. 


(3) Charcoal (ibid.). 


(Ep. Préh.) 


Against the face of this menhir in 
the midst of a considerable heap 
of cinders were found : 

(1) Demi-celte in diorite. 

(2) Fragments of a coarse beaker 

and an earthenware ring. 

(3) Flint blade, 2 points and 
piercers. 

(4) Fragments of a quern. 

(5) Bones of horses. 

(Chatellier, 1875; Mat. 1881, 
Xli, p. 63.) 

(1) Pottery fragments. 

(2) Diorite axe. 

(3) Fragment of a quern. 

(4) Flint points and a_ scraper 
(ibid., p. 67). 

(1) Large beaker in coarse pottery ; 
pottery fragments ornamented 
with wavy lines in relief. 

(Chatellier, 1875 ; Ibid., p. 61; 
see figs. 34 to 37). 
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Site. Height in Metres. Exploration at Base. 
Kerfland (1). menhirs Explored by du Chatellier; no 
about 4 m. from each other. 4°4 report ; presumably no finds (ibid., 
Aligned SSW. 3°3 p- 61). 
Kerfland (2). Overturned ; 3°5 
200 m. south of above. 
Kerdanno. About 4 


TREFFIAGAT. 
Lehan. Inthe marsh. 2 flint arrow-heads (Ep. Préh.). 


Que’larn. 
Run. 100 m. from tumulus. (1) Pottery fragments. 
(2) Flint flakes and piercers. 
(3) Straight-edged arrow-heads 
(Mat, 1881). 
Pont-L’ ABBE. 
Guiric. (1) Dolmen pottery. 


(2) Quern. 
(3) Piercer. 


(4) Charcoal fragments. 
(Chatellier, 1876; Ep. Préb.) 
Penloic. On sea-shore. About 3 
Half submerged at high tide. 


BENODET. 
Poulquer. 


PLoNEovuR. 
Dremillec, 4°6 m.; Ploneour; Brabilliec, 4:25 m.; Fao-Youen, overturned, 8 m. 


PLOMELIN. 
Quingof. 2 standing and 1 fallen menhir. In NW.-SE, line. Bronze? 
(Ep. Préh., p. 334) 


Kerlen, 2*50 m. 
Provan. 
Kerguelven. 2 menhirs, the taller now destroyed, close to small stream at bottom 
of ravine, 5 and 2-70 m. 
Kergouron. 100 m. from covered gallery. 
Morvé-Kerviel, On boundary between Plovan and Pouldreuzic in the valley of 
a small stream. Kerviel, 5-30 m.; Morvé (in Pouldreuzic), 4 m. 


PEUMERIT. 
Kerloanec, at side of stream; Lambrat, 6-40 m.; Menez-Cavarec, in field called 
Prat Menhir ; Keretol; Lespurit Que'len. 


PLozEvET. 
Plozevet, 2-50 m.; Penquer, on edge of stream flowing in little ravine, 2-60 m. ; 
Menhir called Droits de ? Homme, on sea-shore on boundary between Plozevet 
and Pouldreuzic. 


ALIGNMENTS AND CROMLECHS 


LEsTRIGNOU, alignment with cromlech at end (see Ep. Préh., Preface, and p. 318). 
D2 
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DESCRIPTION OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


Pirate I. Map of Southern Finistére, showing the Distribution of Megalithic 
Monuments. 


Figure 1. Plans of Tomb Types in S. Finistére. 

. The dolmen of Penquellenec (from a field-sketch by the writer). Scale 1/150. 

. The dolmen in the tumulus of Penker-ar-Bloa (Mat. 1880, p. $0, fig. 6). 
Scale 1/150. 

. The ruined grouped dolmens and chambers 2t Tronwal (from a field-sketch by 
the writer). Scale 1/300. 

. The central group of chambers at Pen-ar-Menez (Mém. Soc. d’Emulation des 
Cotes-du-Nord, 1877, pl. 1). Scale 1/150. 

. The gallery and chambers of Kerugou (loc. cit., pl. 1). Scale 1/3zoc. 

. The covered gallery of Poulguen (Bull. Soc. Arch. du Finistere, 1902, p. 25). 
Scale 1/300. 

7. The covered gallery of Run Aour (Mém. Soc. d’ Em. des Cétes-du-Nord, 1881). 

Scale 1/300. 


Prate II. Plans of Tomb Types in S. Finistére (contd.). 


. Section of the large tumulus at Rosmeur, scale 1/750, and plan of the chamber 
and gallery within the tumulus (Mat. 1879, pl. v, p. 154). Scale 1/300. 

. Section of tumulus, scale 1/750, and plan of chamber of Kerhué Vras (Mat. 

1880, pl. vit, p. 288). Scale 1/300. 

. Plan of the gallery of Penquer (Rev. Arch. 1883, pl. xiv, p. 18). Scale 1/300. 

. Plan of the passage dolmen in the small tumulus at Rosmeur (Mat. 1879, 
pl. vi, p- 154). Scale 1/300. 

. Diagrammatic sections of Tomb floors. 


F 2. Pottery (4). 


. Beaker from passage dolmen at Rosmeur (Musée de Kernuz, and P. du 

Chatellier, La Poterie aux Epoques préhistoriques et gauloises en Armorique, 
pl. vim, no. 1). 

. Beaker from Crugou (Musée de Kernuz, and loc. cit., pl. vitt, no. 2). 

. Kervadel (Mat. 1881, vii, no. 9). 

. Kervillogan (Pot. Ep. Préh., pl. tv, no. 5). 

. Kerugou (Bull. Soc. d’Em. des Cites-du-Nord, 1879, pl. 11). 

. Lesconil (Pot. Ep. Préh., pl. 11, no. 12). 

. Kerugou (Bull. Soc. d’Em. des Cotes-du-Nord, 1879, pl. 11). 

. Kervadel. Grouped dolmens (Mat. 1881, vii, 10, p. 274). 

Renongard (Pot. Ep. Préh., pl. xu, no. 

. Penker-ar-Bloa (Mat. 1880, p. 51, fig. 7). 

- Run Aour (Pot. Ep. Préh., pl. 1, no. 9). 

. Penker-ar-Bloa (op. cit., pl. 1, no. 1). 

. Kerugou (Bull. Soc. d’Em. des Cites-du-Nord, 1879, pl. 11). 

. Kervadel (Mat. 1881, pl. vit, no. 9, p. 274). 

. Lestrignou (Por. Ep. Préb., pl. I, no. 4). 

. Crugou. Covered gallery (Pot. Ep. Préh., pl. 1, no. 3\. 


Figure 3. Polished Stone and Flint Implements (3). 
1. Polished diorite axe, found at the foot of the menhir of St. Urnel, Plomeur 
(after P. du Chatellier, Matériaux, 1881, fig. 46, p. 67). 
. Small fibrolite axe from grouped dolmen of ’Kervillogan (Kervilloc), Treffiagat 
(after P. du Chatellier, Bull. Soc. d’Em. des Ciétes-du-Nord, 1887, pl. v, 
fig. 4). 
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. Fibrolite axe from the galleried chambers of Kerugou, Treffiagat (after P. du 
Chatellier, B. S. Em. des C.-du-N., pl. fig. 9). 
and 5. Dark flint axes from the chambers of Kervedal (after P. du Chatellier, 
Mat. 1881, p. 274, pl. vm). 
. Oligist pendant from dolmen of Penker-ar-Bloa, Plomeur (after P. du Chatellier, 
Matériaux, 1880, fig. 8, p. 52). 
>. Oligist pendant from the covered gallery in the large tumulus of Rosmeur, 
Penmarc’h (after P. du Chatellier, Mat. 1879, pl. v, fig. 7, p. 154). 
} and g. Flint point and arrow-head from the galleried chamber in the large 
tumulus of Rosmeur, Penmarc’h (after P. du Chatellier, Mat, 1881, pl. v, 
nos. 13 and 12, p. 154). 
. ‘Arrow-head,’ from the galleried chambers of Kerugou (after P. du Chatellier, 
B.S. d’ Em. des C.-du-N. 1887, pl. 11). 
and 12. So-called transverse-bladed arrow-head from the base of the menhir of 
Run, ‘Treffiagat (after P. du Chatellier, Mat. 1881, p. 57, fig. 32). 
3 and 14. Arrow-heads from the galleried dolmen of Run, Treffiagat (after A. 
Martin, L’ Anthropologie, 1900, fig. 11, p. 166). 
is. Flint arrow-heads from the dry-walled chamber of Kerhué-Vras. 
(After A. Martin, L’ Anthropologie, 1900, fig. 2, p. 168.) 


Figure 4. Polished stone and flint implements (contd.) (4). 


1. Top and side view of the large polished stone double axe from the trench grave 
below the low tumulus at Kervadel (after P. du Chatellier, Mat. 1891, 
pl. vi, figs. 8 and 8 dis, p. 274). 
. Mace (marteau) from dolmen with lateral chambers at Kervillogan (Kervilloc), 
Treffiagat (after P. du Chatellier, B. S. d’Em. des C.-du-N. 1887, pl. v, fig. 1). 
and 4. Slate plaques with scratched markings from the grouped dolmens of 
Kervadel (after P. du Chatellier, Mat. 1881, pl. vm, nos. 4 and 3, p. 274). 
. Broken half of double axe found in the grouped dolmens of Kervignon (after 
P. du Chatellier, Mat. 1881, pl. vi, nos. 2 and 2 dis, p. 274). 


Figure 5. Carved pillar-stone in the gallery of Poulguen (from a rubbing taken in 
1924). 


Piate III. 1 and 2. Views of the most complete dolmen in the group of dolmens 
and chambers of Tronwal-Kervintic. 
. Dolmen of Pluguffan. 
. Tumulus of Poulguen. 
. Menhir of Kerdanno. 
. The menhirs of Morvé and Kerviel. 


Pirate 1V. 1. Front and side views of the menhir of Kerdalae. 
2. Side view of the menhir of Pen Loic at low tide. 
3. Menhir of Lespurit Quelen. 


Some Greek Seals of the * Geometric’ Period 


By Srantey Casson, M.A., F.S.A. 
[Read 11th November 1926] 


Tuat the art of gem- and seal-cutting persisted in Greece 
during the long and uncertain period of development that pre- 
ceded the full flower of archaic Greek art has been acknowledged 
by the accepted classification of certain stones bearing .intaglio 
designs as ‘geometric’. That such stones are not numerous in 
European collections is due chiefly to their extreme crudity and 
lack of artistic charm, which give them little worth in the eyes of 
collectors. 

They have, nevertheless, the great interest of all works of art 
to which the name ‘transitional’ can be applied or which belong 
to a period of germination and growth. They fall between two 
of the greatest periods of the gem-cutter’s art which have been 
seen, the Minoan on the one hand and the Hellenic. on the other, 
and, in consequence, achieve an importance which their intrinsic 
artistic qualities could scarcely give them unaided. 

The following seals seem to me to cover practically the whole 
of the ‘geometric’ period and to bring us at the end just into 
touch with the early influence of classical Greek art. 


Group I. 


(1) Found during the excavation of the Argive Heraeum 
(Waldstein, ii, p. 349, no. 42). A truncated pyramid in shape, 
made of white marble. Upon the flat surface of the seal are two 
women in double-flounced skirts, in profile and facing the right. 
Between them and round them in the field are ornaments which 
are simply indeterminate cuttings in the surface roughly parallel 
to the outlines of the main figures, after those figures had been 
cut. The workmanship is coarse. Fig. 1. 

_ (2) From Melos:* now in the Ashmolean Museum (Furt- 
wangler, Ant. Gemm. iii, p. 63, fig. 49). A flat square seal of white 
island marble, the sister piece to no.1. The resemblance of the 
two seals is astonishing, but the figures here are certainly male. 

* Furtwingler, Ant. Gemm. iii, p. 7 ff., Beschreibung der geschnittenen Steine im 
Antiquarium (Catalogue of the Berlin Collection), p. 7 ff. 


? Published by permission of the Keeper of the Ashmolean Museun, as are also 
nos. 6 and 7 of this group and Group II, no. 1. 
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That on the left seems to be holding a leaf-bladed sword in his 
‘right hand, while that on the right seems also to hold a weapon. 
The field ornament is in principle the same in both seals, but the 
ornament between the two figures in this seal is worked into the 
semblance of a tree. Fig. 2. 

(3) From the same excavations as no. 1 (Waldstein, ii, pl. 138, 
no. 32). A double-sided rectangular seal of dark blue steatite. 
On one side is a dog or wolf ; on the other a man striding to the 
left, with a sword at his waist. In the field is a large cup-like 
depression or moon. More careful work, but still crude. Fig. 3. 

(4) Said to come from Delos. Now in the collection of 
Sir Arthur Evans." A flat oval gem of fine translucent green 
steatite, perforated lengthways. The shape of the gem seems to 
be of a type half-way between lenticular and scaraboid. The 
subject appears to be a fight between two men and a lion or 
wolf ; only one side is cut. The filling ornament in the field is 
devoid of significance and is inspired by a simple Aorror vacui. 
That the animal is a lion rather than a wolf seems likely from the 
shape and position of the tail. The whole composition suggests 
that the artist had seen Minoan gems with scenes of lion-combat, 
and had endeavoured to reproduce something of the kind in his 
own naive way, using his own artistic medium, Fig. 4. 

(5) From Mycenae, now in the collection of Sir Arthur Evans. 
A hemispherical pierced seal of red porphyry. The design shows 
a scorpion with field ornaments of an indeterminate kind. These 
ornaments are produced by dividing the unworked field into lines 
roughly parallel with the six legs and the tail of the scorpion. 
Fig. 5. 

Or Of unknown provenance ; a pear-shaped pendant seal now 
in the Ashmolean Museum. Grey-black steatite. One side only 
is decorated, showing a man standing with arms bent and fingers 
(three on each hand) extended. In the field are four indeterminate 
ornaments. Fig. 6. 

(7) Found in Attica, now in the Ashmolean Museum. A hemi- 
spherical seal of grey-black stone with the flat surface decorated 
with a formal design, The design is a central cross with a 
triangular pellet between each pair of arms and a circular frame 
on the outside, made up of an elementary meander pattern. The 
pellets are produced by merely cutting out the field between the 
arms of the cross. Crude work with a poor finish. Fig. 7. 

The above seven seals form a group which is distinguished 
chiefly by the inability of the artist in each case to make intelligent 


* Here published by permission of Sir Arthur Evans, as are also no, 5 of this 
group and nos. 1 and 2 in Group III. 
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use of his field ornament. There is, in addition, a certain crudity 
and coarseness of treatment common to all. The tool used in 
their manufacture seems in each case to be a pointed knife. No. 7 
shows the beginnings of a real attempt to adapt the field ornament 
to the general design. 

Certain other gems already adequately published can be added 
to this group.’ They are as follows : 

(a) A scaraboid of red steatite from Corinth, now in Berlin 
(Furtwangler, 4dut. Gemm. iv, 46, and Cat, Berl. 80). It shows 
a four-horse chariot in frontal view, but with the heads in profile. 
The central pair look inwards, the outer pair outwards. The 
chariot is only vaguely indicated, and nothing except the heads, 
chests, necks, and fore-legs is shown. There is no field ornament, 
but the cutting and general style associate it definitely with this 
group. The four horses so depicted constitute the ancestors in 
‘geometric’ art of a scene often attempted later by the vase 
painters of early Black Figure vases, by the cutters of coin dies, 
and by sculptors. 

(2) A steatite scaraboid at Berlin, from the Dipylon cemetery 
(Furtwangler, dnt. Gemm. iv, 44; Cat. Berl. 72). It shows a man 
leading a horse. The field ornament between the horse’s legs and 
in front of the man are haphazard as in nos. 1, 3-5 of Group | 
above, but roughly parallel to the main lines of the composition. 

(c) A blue faience scaraboid at Berlin, also from the Dipylon 
cemetery (Furtwangler, dnt. Gemm. iv, 38; Cat. Berl. 74). It 
shows a horse with small field ornaments cut at random. 

(2) A flat two-sided button seal of green opaque stone. Now 
in Berlin (Furtwangler, Gemm. iv, 52 ; Cat. Berl. 80). From 
Megara. On one side is a horse or mule facing the right, with 
trefoil field ornaments. On the other side is an eagle * heraldically, 
without field ornaments. This seal seems most closely allied to 
nos, 1 and 2 (above) of Group I. 

(e) From Mycenae. A dark reddish-brown hemispherical seal, 
now at Berlin in the Vélkerkundemuseum (Furtwangler, ut. 
Gemm. iii, 61, fig. 45). Two men stand side by side, each holding 
a stick of the type seen in Group II, no. 2, below, though the 
drawing is cruder and, I think, earlier. 


Grovr II. 
(1) In the Ashmolean Museum. Bought in Athens in 1895. 
A two-sided circular seal of grey-black steatite. On one side is 
a human figure or giant holding in each hand a branch or bough 


* For others see Furtwangler, Ant. Gemm. iii, pp. 61 ff. 
? Hardly, as Furtwiingler suggests, a winged man. 
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downwards. He moves to the right. There is no field orna- 
ment. On the other side is a deer or wild goat. Its body is 
schematic, and there are field ornaments consisting of cuts parallel 
to body and limbs. The seal is less clumsy and slightly more 
finished than any in the first group. Fig. 8, a, B. 

(2) In the Cabinet des Médailles, Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris.’ 
A rectangular * seal of black steatite, pierced horizontally. It was 
purchased for the collection by M. E. Babelon in 1904. Provenance 
unknown. Four sides out of the six are decorated. One large 
and one small side bear figures and geometrical designs respec- 
tively. The large side (a) decorated with figures shows a centaur 
holding up the branch of a tree in each hand. Behind him stands 
a man shooting at him with bow and arrow. In the field in front 
of the centaur is a frog; between the centaur’s legs are cuts, 
perhaps intended to represent aay The artist has let the 
graving tool slip in four places—from the centaur’s head to 
the margin above, from the man’s neck to the margin, from the 
centaur’s arm-pit to his back, and below the centaur’s hindmost 
hoof. The smaller side (B) shows the figure of a man upright, 
holding a zigzag stick—or perhaps a thunderbolt. The graver 
has slipped from the right elbow downwards. The other two 
decorated sides (c, p) are covered with an accurate herring-bone 
pattern. The graver has here slipped in one or two places. 

The triangular shoulders of the centaur and men, their bulging 
calves, and narrow waists are all commonplaces of ‘ geometric’ art, 
and here they are most emphatically and carefully drawn. A very 
fine graving tool has been used, and the artist has carefully avoided 
depth of cutting: his touch is light and his composition intelli- 
gent. This seal can rank as one of the most important of Greek 
‘geometric’ seals extant. The figures can be closely paralleled 
from numerous ‘geometric’ vases and bronzes.’ There is no 
trace at all of orientalizing influence. Fig. 9 a—p. 

(3) In the British Museum (Catal. of Gems (1926), no. 224, 
pl. v). From (?) Amorgos. A small circular flat seal of grey 
steatite showing a rider on a horse. The rider holds a spear. 
In front of the horse is a water-bird as field ornament. This seal 
shows a great advance in style on any of the previous seals. The 
artist has learned to cut detail, such as reins, hooves, and the feet 

' Published by permission of the Director. 

* Rectangular seals may be derived from, or the inspiration of, the rectangular 
bases of bronze ‘geometric’ horses or similar figures. ‘These bases usually have 
the under face cut into a roughly ‘ geometric’ seal pattern. They thus served both 
as pendants and as seals. 


* See my ‘ Bronze Work of the Geometric Period and its Relation to Later Art’, 
J.H.S. xiii, pp. 207 ff. 
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of the rider. It is a first-class work, though devoid of any 
orientalizing influence. Fig. 10. 

These three seals form a group by themselves. I know of no 
very adequate parallels for any of them. They show an advance 
in technique and composition on anything so far described, and 
seem to mark a new and more careful phase of ‘ geometric’ seal- 
cutting. The large seal (no. 2) throws some new light on the 
character and skill of engraving during the ‘geometric’ period. 
The persistence in use of Minoan and Mycenaean seals probably 
gave the impetus to seal-cutting in ‘geometric’ times, but for 
style and for subject alike (except in the case of no. 4, Group I) 
the artist drew entirely upon his own resources. 


Grovp III. 


(1) A flat-sided circular gem of opaque light-green steatite, now 
in the collection of Sir Arthur Evans. Provenance unknown. 
It is cut on both sides: 

(a) A warrior in a corselet lunges to the left with a spear. His 
right forearm with hand on spear-butt shows behind a circular 
shield which he wears either on his back or on his left arm. Five 
dots at equal distances adorn the field. He wears a small crested 
helmet. 

(B) A stool or throne without a back occupies the centre of the 
seal, It has apparently four claw-end legs which are not shown 
in perspective, but appear as two. Between the legs in the field 
strides a water-bird with long legs and spread feet. We have 
little or nothing with which to compare this seal. It has all the 
main characteristics of late ‘ geometric’ art, but shows a vigour and 
life not hitherto seen. The water-bird is essentially ‘ geometric’, 
and is of a type common to ‘geometric’ vases at all periods. The 
helmet is cut in a way that recalls those seen on some ‘ geometric’ 
gold-work from the Dipylon.* The figure of the warrior has style 
and art. The five pellets indicate the use of a pressure-drill, and 
the throne is cut partly with a wheel. In these respects the seal 
differs from any in Groups I and II. The warrior suggests 
proto-Corinthian influence. Fig. 11, a, B. 

(2) A lenticular one-sided seal of grey steatite. In the collec- 
tion of Sir Arthur Evans. Provenance unknown. It shows two 
mules in movement to the right, rendered with great skill and 
animation. The ground beneath them is rendered by a horizontal 
cut. In the field in front of the mules is a branch. 

The style of this seal is difficult to fix. It is not quite 
‘geometric’ and yet has a strong ‘geometric’ tradition behind it. 

* Furtwingler, Kline Schriften, i, pl. 17, 1. 
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The branch is like those in Group II, 1 and 2, but more careful. 
The mules are a great advance on the horse of Group II, 3. 
The manes, ears, muzzles, and hooves of the mules are most 
carefully rendered. The composition is original and essentially 
Greek. There is no obviously oriental influence. Fig. 12. 

In these two remarkable seals we see the close of ‘geometric’ 
influence and a hint of something new. They tide over the tran- 
sition from ‘ geometric’ to ‘ post-geometric’. The provenance of 
the majority of these seals from Central Greece—Athens, Attica, 
Argos, Corinth, Mycenae—and the absence of any close parallels 
from Crete or the islands (with the exception of I, 2 and 4), 
suggests that we have a mainland grouping of seals. I have made 
no attempt here to deal with the large group of seals of the same 
type which come from Syria and Hittite regions. They were 
assigned tentatively by Furtwangler* to European influence in 
those parts after the close of the thirteenth century B.c. A fine 
group has been catalogued by Dr. D. G. Hogarth in his Hittite 
Seals (Class II b). 

DISCUSSION. 

Professor MYRES said the seals gave glimpses of the course of events 
in an obscure period. Thesmaller gems had been known for some time 
from Melos and other islands, and had been called Melian or Island 
gems. Though no types or motives from Hellenic mythology occurred 
in the fine style, that influence was seen in the linear and punctuated 
style of the Island gems, which were of Hellenic origin. The centaur 
gem was a vigorous example, symbolizing the eviction of wild men by 
their human competitors. Mr. Casson had given a clue to the methods 
by which it was possible to arrange such objects in a logical series. 

The PRESIDENT returned thanks for the paper, and regretted that 
there was no time for a full discussion. He thought Mr. Casson had 
been too severe on the workmanship of the gems, and remarked a 
perfect consistency in the handling of the forms. The pointed waist 
seemed not to be due to the arms being cut away from the sides, but 
rather to a fixed idea that the waist was small. If there was any 
feebleness in the design, it was rather in the labyrinthine pattern than 
in the figures, among which he selected the centaur for commendation. 

* Ant. Gemm. iii, p.'65. 


Early Iron A ge Pottery from Macedonia 
By W. A. Heurt.ey 


By the term ‘ Early Iron Age Pottery from Macedonia’ is here 
meant pottery of the type found by Casson in the cemetery at 
Chauchitza, by the French excavators at the Toumba and Table 
of Sedés, and at the Table of Gona—and which is known from 
surface-finds in many parts of Macedonia. Much of the pottery 
from Pateli on Lake Ostrovo seems to belong to this class, but 
is not yet accessible in any publication. 

At the two toumbas of Vardino and Vardardftsa, excavated by 
the British School at Athens in three campaigns, 1924, 1925, and 
1926, we were fortunate enough to find stratified deposits of this 
pottery. 

This paper is an attempt to show that this pottery, which has 
been attributed to northern invaders, should be regarded rather 
as of native origin. I shall try to show by an analysis of its leading 
types that it is, in the main, a continuation of that in vogue in 
Macedonia during the Mycenaean and sub-Mycenaean age, with 
which it overlaps: that the pottery of the invaders, on the other 
hand, should be identified with fluted pottery of a markedly 
Danubian type, which occurs at Vardardftsa in the stratum 
immediately preceding that of our pottery. This ‘ Danubian’ 
pottery will be referred to as‘ the pottery of the Burnt Stratum’. 
Its relation to our own pottery will be discussed, and the relations 
of both to the Early Iron Age wares of Thessaly. Examples of 
Thessalian pottery illustrated come from tholos-tombs at Mar- 
mariani near Larissa, excavated by Tsountas and Leonardos some 
twenty years ago, but never published. 

By ‘Mycenaean’ I mean the period 1400-1100 B.c. which 
is also known as Late Helladic 3, with its three subdivisions, 
L.H. 3, b, and c, each of which covers about 100 years. The 
sub-Mycenaean period is regarded as the period 1100-1000 B.c. 

Fig. 1. The mounds lie at the north and south ends respec- 
tively of a ridge overlooking the Vardar from the east, about 
thirty miles from its mouth. Vardino, the most northern, may 
have been once surrounded by water.on three sides, and it is 
unlikely that it lay on a north and south route directly. 
Vardardftsa perhaps stood at a point where a route coming from 
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Fic. 2. Sketch of the mounds from north of Vardino 
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Fic. 4. Pottery of Trojan type from Vardardftsa, stratum Ia (4) 
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Fic. 5. Incised pottery from Vardaréftsa, stratum La and | b 


1 S. 34 (2), 2 S. 34 (1), 6 S. 26 (1), first style; 3 S. 27(1), 4S. 
5, 6 S. 26(1), 7, 8 S. 27 (1), g S. 27 (1), 10 S. 25 (2), second style 
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@1X.2a 1X. 24 
Fic. 6. Biconical urns, Vardaréftsa, stratum I c (4) 


@ IX. 20, 2t 6 1X, 20, 21 
Fic. 7 a. Incised pottery, Vardaréftsa, stratum Ic. Third style (3) | 


aS. 24 658. 24 
Fic. 74. Incised pottery, Vardaréftsa, stratum Ic. Third style (3) 
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the south diverged to skirt the east of Lakes Amatovo and 
Ardzani, and an east-and-west route also may have crossed 
the Vardar here. It had in antiquity, and has to-day, a good 
spring of water. The name Amatovo which is thought to conceal 
the Homeric Amydon, is applied not to it but to a farm and 
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Fic. 1. Sketch-map of the District. 
3. Vardino mound. 4. Amitovo mound. 5. Vardaréftsa mound. 


a few houses two miles to the North, where also there is a small 
toumba. Most of the pottery comes from Vardaréftsa. Vardino 
is a much smaller mound and the surface had been disturbed in 
modern times; the stratification was less clearly defined in 
consequence. 

Fig.2 is a sketch taken from the north of Vardino and shows the 
alignment of the mounds along the ridge. Vardardftsa appears 
on the sky-line to the left and the flattened mound in the middle 
distance is the toumba of Amatovo. Mt. Olympus appears on 
the horizon to the right. 
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Though this paper is concerned mainly with the pottery of one 
stratum, and of one mound, a brief résumé of the contents of the 
strata above and below at both sites is given." 

Fig. 3 illustrates the stratification at Vardino and at Vardardftsa 
respectively. As in both cases a thick stratum containing a 
datable series of Mycenaean sherds occurred, which corresponded 
to a change in building customs, it seems better to classify the 
periods into pre-Mycenaean, Mycenaean, and post-Mycenaean, 
with subdivisions. The first appearance of bronze on the other 
hand did not correspond to any change either in stratification or 
customs. 


Stratum I. Stratum I at Vardino was homogeneous, containing 
large quantities of fine black polished ware with decorations in 
white paint. That it immediately preceded the Mycenaean period 
seems clear from the few sherds of incised ware of spiral-meander 
type which (as the excavation of Vardardftsa showed) appear in 
Macedonia not long before the Mycenaean. The beginning of 
the first settlement at Vardino has been assigned on these grounds 
to about 1800 B.c. The first stratum at Vardardftsa on the 
other hand must have begun much earlier. The pottery types 
(fig. 4) attach it to the Trojan fringe, rather than to the Cycladic 
or Helladic branches of the Aegean culture, and in particular to 
the period Troy II. Its beginning should then be assigned to the 
last quarter of the third millennium, its end is fixed by the lowest 
Mycenaean sherds (L.H. 3 b) in stratum II to about 1350 8.c. A 
study of the pottery shows three sub-periods, but there is much 
overlapping, the same types occurring some in one, some in two, 
some in all three. The changes, none of which are abrupt, occur 
at the 28th and 24th half-metre respectively. The second sub- 
period is largely a continuation of the first, but a fresh type 
of incised ware (fig. 5, 3-5, 7-10) makes its appearance, and types 
characteristic of the first sub-period become rare. A smooth 
fabric showing the marks of the polisher, and large biconical urns 
(fig. 6) begin, both of which are common in the next sub-period 
(Ic). On the whole, Ib is a transitional stage between I a and 
Ic. In Ic, ‘ purple-on-buff’, or ‘ black-on-buff’ painted ware, and 
the third type of incised ware (figs. 7 4,7) begin. This type of 
incised ware (spiral-meander) has generally been regarded as 
proving an incursion from the Danube region, though its exact 
place of origin has yet to be found. It may equally well be 


* For a full account of the Excavations at Vardino, see Liverpool Annals, xii, 
pp- 15-36. 
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Fic. 8. Local sub-Mycenaean sherds, Vardaréftsa, 
stratum IT b and III (3) 
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Fig. 10. Fluted pottery from Vardaréftsa, stratum IIb and III 


a-c. Bowls of type 3 (a from stratum III, Vardino) 
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regarded as a development of the incised style no. 2 which also 
shows spirals. Perhaps the truth is that no.2 came from the 
north and developed on Macedonian soil into no. 3. The curious 
little spirals on the purple painted ware perhaps come from the 
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Fic. 3. Section to illustrate stratification at Vardaréftsa and Vardino, 
(The figures on the left are half-metres ; those on the right date B.c.) 


same source, and they certainly recall similar incised spirals on so- 
called Pannonian ware. The biconical urns support this view. 
In any case, half-metre 24 marks the definite installation of these 
types in the Vardar valley, and in relation to the rest of the 
stratum I, the sub-period Ic may have occupied about three 
hundred years. Its beginning should then be dated about 
“1650 B.C. 
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Straium IT. Mycenaean ware makes its first appearance at 
Vardaréftsa in the 21st half-metre, at Vardino in the 7th. The 
earliest specimens are L.H. 3b. It is abundant on both sites, 
especially at Vardardftsa. At Vardino the deposit in which it 
occurs is three metres thick; at Vardaroftsa six anda half. The top 
of the burnt layer is regarded as the top of the stratum, although 
at Vardardftsa sub-Mycenaean sherds (figs. 8, 9) continued into 
the lower half of the half-metre above it. Assuming that the sub- 
Mycenaean age closed about 1000 B.c. the top of our stratum 
should be dated c. 1050 B.c. Stratum II covers then a period of 
250-300 years and may be subdivided into Ila, representing 
L.H. 3b and part of L.H. 3c, and I1b, the burnt layer (one 
metre thick) representing the last part of L.H. 3 c and the first half 
of the sub-Mycenaean age, or roughly 1150 to 1050. The rapid 
accumulation of debris in IIa may be explained by the custom of 
building brick terraces which was introduced at the same time as 
the first Mycenaean sherds. During the period of stratum II b 
at least two settlements succeeded one another, both of which were 
destroyed by fire, and we may conjecture a period of war and 
violence ; but II b is distinguished from IIa not only by the 
traces of burning but by the introduction of an entirely new class 
of pottery. 

Figs. 10, 11. Most of these vases have wide necks, with slightly 
concave profile, and low bulging bodies. The division between 
neck and body is sharply emphasized, and many have raking 
handles rising above the rim : but what is most characteristic is the 
fluted decoration on the lower part, on the handles (fig. 11 a, 4, e, /), 
and, in the case of the wide bowls, along the rims (fig. 10, 1-3). 
The fabric is often very coarse, badly levigated clay, but highly 
polished. Fig. 10, 5, shows a drawing of a large two-handled 
bowl of this class with a conical foot. It is largely restored, but 
the shape is certain and gives an idea of the metallic look of these 
vases and their extremely foreign character. The home of such 
ware lies, I believe, somewhere to the north; there are many similar 
in the Belgrade Museum, and I have sherds, picked up on the 
site of Vinta, which M. Vassits told me belonged to the third 
stratum and which are strikingly like ours:* but until all the 
material from that district is more fully published it is only 
possible to speculate. In addition to its interest as evidence 
of invasion this ware has particular importance because of the 


* Mr. Childe has shown me photographs of similar ware from the opposite side 
of the Danube. At VinGa they seem to cover a long period reaching far back into 
the Bronze Age. 
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influence it exercised on the Iron Age wares of stratum II which 
are the subject of this paper. Fig. 11, /-¢, shows further examples 
of this ware. 


Stratum III. \n the lower part of the eighth half-metre, as we 
saw, sherds which are still sub-Mycenaean occur, including several 


vad 


Fic. 11. Fluted pottery from Vardaréftsa, stratum II 4 and III. 


with wavy parallel lines (fig. 9). In the upper half of the same 
half-metre these come to an end, and the typical sub- Mycenaean 
bowl is succeeded by its derivative, the shallow bowl with more 
defined rim and handles set more horizontally, which occurs with 
geometric pottery almost everywhere in Greece (fig. 24, 4). There 
is thus no break in time between stratum II b and stratum III 


and consequently the beginning of our stratum must be placed 
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round about 1050-1000 B.c. The end of it is fixed by the 
third half-metre where Attic black-glaze sherds (fig. 12) of the 
fourth century appear in large quantity, while the characteristic 
local types practically disappear. This Greek occupation, or partial 
occupation, is foreshadowed by two Corinthian sherds in the fifth 
half-metre (fig. 12, a-c)," a few fifth-century black-glaze sherds 
and a figurine in the fourth half-metre (fig. 12, e-i): at the 
same time stone foundations and pithoi indicate a settlement of 
a more advanced type (fig. 3). Our stratum therefore, which is 
two and a half metres thick, covers a period of about six hundred 
and fifty years. The only traces of building are a rectangular 
stone foundation-wall at the centre of the mound, above which 
was subsequently built another at a higher level, and the fifth- 
century house foundations and walls already mentioned. The 
usual remains associated with prehistoric settlements, e. g. traces 
of hearths, floors, large store-jars, cooking-pots, etc., were rare, 
and their absence may explain the rather slow rate of accumulation 
of deposit over such along period. It is possible that, prior to the 
fifth century, the site was only occupied at intervals. The remains 
consist almost entirely of pottery. The stratification at Vardino 
corresponds. 

The types of this pottery are not many. The seven here 
chosen (fig. 13) represent practically the whole repertory of the 
potters. The vases are hand-made or wheel-made according to 
shapes : simple geometric patterns incised or painted form the 
only decoration. Though artistically poor the pottery is on the 
whole technically good, being well-baked and carefully finished. 
The grey cups (fig. 13, 4) are of especially good fabric. 

I hope to show that all the types are local in the sense that their 
antecedents are to be found on the mound itself, mostly in strata 
Ila and II b; the slightly changed forms, the popularity of types 
hitherto comparatively rare, and the disappearance of others may 
be attributed to the disturbance of the period of the burnt layer. 
Once the types had become fixed they remained practically un- 
changed, and during that long period, until the appearance of 
the fifth-century sherds, Vardarédftsa must have been in a back- 
water removed from the main currents of development in the 
Aegean. Fig. 13 shows the seven types. 


Types 1 a, 1b, 2, 3. 


Mostly hand-made.—Well-baked with a hard, gritty surface ; 
colour grey, yellow, red or purplish, unpolished. 


= Also one Corinthian sherd (fig. 12, d) in the fourth half-metre. Fig. 12, ¢, 
too, is sixth century. 
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Types 1a, 1 (figs.13 and14). Conical bowls with flat bases and 
rims sometimes broad (1 b), but usually narrow (1a), which are pro- 
tracted to form two horizontal handles, quadrilateral, triangular or 
rounded. These handles according to their shape are pierced with 
angular or round holes (fig. 15, &, /, m, 9). The handles and the 


pet: 


Fic. 13. Types of Early Iron Age pottery from Vardaréftsa, stratum III. 
The shape of 1 4 is conjectural. 


adjacent parts”of the rim are, in the case of bowls with narrow 
rims, decorated with incised patterns, mostly parallel stripes, 
made with a pointed bone, or else with rows of short dashes 
pricked with a finer point. Fig. 15, a-p, illustrates the two types 
of incision. Chevrons, sprays, stamped circles with or without 
a dot in the centre also occur. In the case of the bowls with 
broad rims the whole rim is decorated (fig. 16, a—e), and the 
decoration is more elaborate, including tangentially joined circles, 
lozenges filled with wedge-shaped incisions, etc. 
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The prototype of this bowl is the large milk-bowl'with the so- 
called wish-bone handle, typical of all central Macedonian sites. 
It first appears in stratum Ia, and has a continuous history 
right into our stratum. Earlier examples have a conical foot, but 
a flat-bottomed type must have existed, to judge by the scarcity 
of conical feet found in proportion to the number of handles, 
In our type the obliquely set handle has been depressed to a 
horizontal position. Fig. 17 shows an almost complete example 
found this year in stratum Ic. The broad-rimmed type (1 b) 
is confined to the Iron Age. 

While the shape of the bowls is inherited, the system of 
decorating the rims with incision and the decorative system 
itself are novelties. Some elements, however, appear earlier. 
The tangentially joined circles occur on a ‘ purple-on-buff’ bowl 
at Kilindir in a Mycenaean context ;* on the other hand stamped 
circles occur there in the bottom stratum, corresponding to our 
stratum 1a, In our own mound we found an example just below 
the burnt layer, and the selection of this motive as a decorative 
element in our stratum may be due to either northern or southern 
influence, or both, or to the survival of an earlier tradition ; 
it is impossible to decide. Perhaps, like the compass-drawn con- 
centric circle, it was ‘in the air’ throughout the Aegean—and 
we must leave it at that. 

The rows of pricked dashes along the handles (fig. 16,7—p) derive 
from the painted decoration on the handles of ‘ purple-on-buff’ 
bowls of the preceding stratum. Fig. 18, 1-3, shows the type of 
our bowl at Marmariani, where it has geometric decoration in 
black glaze-paint. Here too the handles are pierced. 

Type 2. Jugs with cut-away necks (fig. 13, 2 and fig. 19). This 
is the most common shape of all, and continues into the fourth 
century in a wheel-made fabric, after the other types have died out. 
In the Iron Age stratum it is of the same fabric as the bowls, but 
some of the earliest specimens are in the local smooth polished 
fabric of preceding strata. Fig. rg illustrates various jugs of this 
class, mostly from Chauchitza. The flat base is invariable, and 
the globular body much more common than the pear-shaped. 
These jugs have occasionally incised decoration on the shoulder, 
as also in Thessaly. Fig. 21 shows examples from Marméariani. 

Though this jug derives ultimately from the spouted jug 
found all over the Aegean area from the earliest times, in our 
stratum it links up directly with true cut-away-necked jugs that 
occur throughout stratum II, where the first example is a painted 
one of Mycenaean style which appears simultaneously with the first 

* Antiquaries Journal, vol. vi, pl. x1v, 1 and 2. 
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Fic. 12, Greek pottery and terra-cottas from stratum II1 
and IV, Vardaréftsa 


Top row, stratum III; remainder, stratum III and IV 


a-e. 7th to 6th century; f-7. 5th century; remainder 4th century 


Fic. 14. Bowl with narrow rim, type 1 a, 
Vardaréftsa (restored) (3) 
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Fic. 15. Stratum II]. Type 1 a. Bowls with narrow rims, 


plain and incised (4) 
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Fic. 16. Stratum III. a-i. Type 1 b, bowls with broad rims ; 
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Mycenaean sherds. It is therefore quite possible that the Iron Age 
shape owes its origin to Mycenaean models. However that may 
be, it occurs in small numbers and in the local smooth slightly 
polished fabric throughout the Mycenaean and sub-Mycenaean 
stratum, and in our own stratum becomes practically the 
predominant jug-shape. What distinguishes it in Macedonia 
from similar Iron Age jugs in Thessaly, e.g. Marmariani tombs, 
Theotokou, Skyros, is the peculiar twisted handle (fig. 20, 3—5). 
The development of this typical twist can be traced from the fluted 
handles of the intrusive ware of the burnt stratum to which we 
have already referred (fig. 11, a, 5, f, 2). The rope handles of 
Marmariani (fig. 21, 2) and the twisted handles from Volo and 
Halos are perhaps parallel developments, as we shall see later, 
of the same origin. There is one twisted handle of Macedonian 
type from Marmariani (fig. 21, 4). 

Miniature bronze jugs of this shape were found at the Artemis- 
Orthia site at Sparta, in the cemetery at Chauchitza in Macedonia, 
and there is one among the finds from Neochdri. 

Type 3 (fig. 13, 3, fig. 20, Ar, and fig. 10, a-c). Open bowls 
with flat bases and straight or incurving rims. The straight rims 
are characteristic of Vardino, the incurving of Vardardéftsa. What 
distinguishes both is the fluted or rolled decoration along the rim, 
which is clearly derived from the fluted technique of the intrusive 
elements of the burnt stratum at Vardardftsa. These bowls are 
often polished. 


Types 4, 5, 6, 7, wheel-made. 


Type 4 (fig. 13,4 and fig.22). Wheel-made cups with one high- 
swung handle and sometimes a low conical foot. The upper part 
is sometimes concave, sometimes straight, and sometimes bulging, 
but the sharp division between the upper and lower half is invariable. 
The clay is baked hard, has often a smooth surface, and is usually 
silvery-grey. Small fragments are indistinguishable from Minyan, 
but the vases have not as a rule the soapy texture. They are 
decorated with horizontal grooves, sometimes distributed evenly 
over the whole surface of the upper part, sometimes in groups 
below the rims and above the junction of upper and lower parts. 
While the shape has a Trojan-Minyan look, it remains without 
exact parallel outside Macedonia. Early prototypes may be 
found at Troy; and in Macedonia itself we found an early 
parallel cup in stratum I a, but the immediate antecedents are to 
be sought in the profiles and high-swung handles of much 
coarser ware which appears along with the fluted vases in our 
burnt stratum (fig. 11, f/). We did in fact find the handle and 
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the conical foot (evidently parts of the same vase) of a small yellow 
hand-made cup (fig. 11, f), and also the high handle of a small hand- 
made grey cup in the same context. There seems then little 
doubt that the shape of the Iron Age cup is already foreshadowed in 
the intrusive ware of the burnt stratum, and the provenance of 
both the fluted ware and the cups is perhaps the same. The 
fact that one of the earliest specimens of these cups has a fluted 
body also points to a connexion between the two wares. The 
origin of the two-handled bowls common at Marmariani (fig. 23) 
should perhaps be sought here rather than in Minyan models. 

Miniature bronze cups of this type were found at the Artemis- 
Orthia site at Sparta, and there is one among the objects from 
Neochori. 

Type s (figs. 13, 5 and 24, a). Wheel-made globular bowls 
with slightly incurving rims and flattened bases and ribbon handles 
set just below the rim and rising obliquely above it. 

These bowls are usually completely glazed as in the preceding 
class. The antecedents are uncertain, but the chance find in 
Chalcidice of a similar bowl made in the polished fabric peculiar to 
the preceding strata makes it probable that this type derives from 
an earlier type, of which it is a wheel-made variant ; but it may 
be a Mycenaean legacy, as in Cyprus. 

A similar bowl occurs at Marmiariani (fig. 25, a). 

Type 6 (figs. 13, 6and 24, 6). Wheel-made shallow bowls with 
horizontal loop handles. 

The best specimens are made of very thin fabric, and often 
decorated with a good glaze. The designs are nearly always 
horizontal bands with streamers at the junction of the handles, but 
vertical stripes and rough geometric designs occur, and probably 
the fragments with concentric circles come from such bowls. 
The type is a development of the late Mycenaean deep bowls 
which begin in L.M. 3b, continue into the sub-Mycenaean age, 
and are common in the ninth half-metre on our mound (fig. 8, e—A). 
The transition could actually be observed in the eighth half-metre 
(fig. 9,d¢andg). The difference between the two types is that in the 
Iron Age type the bowls are shallower, have more varied rims, and 
the handles are less vertical. The vases are sometimes com- 
pletely coated with thin glaze ; the first example of this technique 
occurred in the upper part of the eighth half-metre. As this glazed 
ware seems identical in fabric with the A 1a wares of Thessaly, 
we have in our mound important evidence as to the chronological 
relation of Ata to sub-Mycenaean. It evidently develops 
directly from it. The bowls occur along with early geometric 
pottery at numerous sites in Greece. They are very common in 
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Fic. 17. Bowl, 1x. 24.(2), from stratum Ic. Prototype of 
Early Iron Age type 1 (about §) 


4 
Fic. 18. Pottery from Marmariani (3) 


Fic. 19. Jugs with cut-away necks (about 3) 


a-d, From Chauchitza; e. From Zeitenlik 
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Fig. 20. Stratum I1b and III 
c-e. Type 2, handles; 7-7. Type 3, rims 
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Fic. 21. Jugs with cut-away necks from Marmiriani (3) 
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our stratum and continue with no appreciable change into the 
fourth century. There are several examples at Marmariani (fig. 25, 
2, 35 

T; Sd (fig. 13, 7 and fig. 26). Wheel-made jugs, amphorae, 
bowls in the local painted style. 

The fabric is usually thin with a hard even surface, but some- 
times thick and coarse. The patterns are either painted directly 
on the clay in purple paint or on a whitish slip which often has a 
silvery tinge. They consist of large concentric circles, or small 
dotted circles arranged in rows between horizontal bands, or 
latticed triangles. Vertical bands and groups of oblique dashes 
sometimes occupy the field between the horizontal bands. Except 
the concentric circles, all are carelessly executed. In general one 
may say that this ware is the local version of Early Geometric, 
but remained in that phase until the fourth century. The large 
compass-drawn concentric circles follow immediately on the last 
sub-Mycenaean sherds in the eighth half-metre, and therefore 
supply important evidence for the date of their first appearance 
elsewhere, which should accordingly be placed in the last half of 
the sub-Mycenaean age. Incidentally the view that they are 
developed from the hand-drawn circles and semicircles of the 
latest Mycenaean pottery finds support from their stratified posi- 
tion in Macedonia. 

’ The study of the seven predominant types of the Iron Age 
(fig. 13) shows that :— 

Type 1 derives from a type common in stratum II, and has a 
continuous history beginning in stratum I. 

Type 2 derives from the true cut-away jug that appears 
simultaneously with Mycenaean ware in stratum I] a. 

Types 3 and 4 and the twisted handles in type 2 are to be 
referred to the intrusive ware of the burnt stratum, II b. 

Type 5 is either a wheel-made variant of an earlier local type, 
or is of Mycenaean origin. 

Type 6 is the normal development of the sub-Mycenaean bowls 
in stratum IIb, a development which occurred simul- 
taneously throughout Greece. Certain elements in type 1 
and type 7 have the same history, e.g. the concentric 
circles and the tangential circles. The remaining simple 
decorative elements in the incised (type 1a, 1b) and in 
the painted (type 7) are such as might occur anywhere and 
are purely local. 

Thus the culture represented by this pottery appears to be a 

local one, and in the main a continuation of that of stratum IIa, 
modified by certain elements brought by the northern new-comers 
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of the burnt layer. That the normal contact with the Aegean was 
maintained for a short time after the destruction in the ninth 
half-metre seems clear from the appearance in the eighth half-metre 
of the concentric circle and of the Mycenaean derivative bowl 
(type 6) which, though they appear almost simultaneously all over 
the Aegean, must have been slightly earlier in the south. But 
from this point the contact was broken and the Vardar valley 
lapsed into a period of arrested development which lasted till the 
fifth century. Now what is evidently a parallel culture flourished 
in Thessaly in the Early Iron Age. Its remains are distributed in 
tholos-tombs at Marmariani, near Larissa, but more especially 
in tombs around the gulf of Volo, at Volo itself, at Halos 
farther south, and at Theotédkou at the extreme end of the 
Magnesian peninsula, and on the island of Skyros. What is 
the relation of this culture to that of Vardaréftsa ? 

It should be observed first, that the feature most common to 
all the sites is the jug with cut-away neck, often with fluted or 
twisted handles. Secondly, the cut-away neck is, in Macedonia, 
found in fair quantities in the immediately preceding stratum. 
Thirdly, the development of the fluted or twisted handle can be 
traced in Macedonia to the fluted technique which characterizes 
the pottery of the intruders of the burnt stratum. Fourthly, 
types 1 and 5 occur at Marmariani, but, as far as I know, have 
no exact parallels elsewhere." The conclusion is that this culture 
derived its principal features from Macedonia, but, if so, at what 
stage? Clearly, at a ~— before the grey kantharos had become 
a common type, and before the twisted handle had acquired the 
characteristic form which it has in Macedonia. This condition is 
satisfied only by our ninth half-metre, which is also the point at 
which the intrusive settlement at Vardaroftsa was finally destroyed. 
May we venture to see in this final destruction evidence of the 
departure of the northerns from Thessaly, and in the Thessalian 
Iron Age culture evidence of their next halting-place? This 
explains the common elements in the succeeding cultures of the 
two areas, and also the differences. For in Thessaly the new- 
comers found themselves in an area where Mycenaean influence 
had been stronger, and where a local geometric style still lingered. 
Hence the Marmariani style is nearer the Mycenaean and hence 
the adoption of painted instead of incised geometric decoration. 

It is outside the scope of this present paper to try to fix the 
relationship of the Thessalian finds to one another, or to follow 
up the still more absorbing question of the relation of the 
Thessalian style to Geometric as a whole ; we can only indicate 
* With the possible exception of type 5, in Cyprus. 
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the conclusions to which our evidence seems to point. They are 
these :— 

(1) That this Thessalian culture owed its formation to in- 
vaders from Macedonia working on lingering. Mycenaean and 
local geometric traditions. 

(2) These invaders were not true Macedonians, but had been 
in Macedonia at the most 100 years, perhaps less. That Mace- 
donians accompanied them is, of course, quite possible. 

(3) The culture they brought with them had been formed by 
the fusion of their own culture with that which they found in 
Macedonia at the time of their arrival. 

(4) The date of their arrival in Macedonia was about 1200- 
1150 B.c., and of their arrival in Thessaly 1 100-1050 B.c. 

(5) The district whence these invaders came is not at present 
determined ; but their characteristic pottery is akin to that from 
stratum III at Vintéa and from Hungary, and we may provisionally 
locate them round the Danube. 

(6) The Iron Age culture of Macedonia is a parallel local 
culture without the Thessalian elements. It is that of the people 
who continued to occupy the site after the departure of the 
invaders. 

Incidentally the excavations offer perhaps some material to the 
ethnologist and historian towards the solution of the vexed ques- 
tion whether the Macedonians were Greeks or not. The claim 
of the Macedonians of the historical period to be considered Greeks 
would, as far as the archaeological evidence indicates, rest on :— 

(1) The fact that the earliest settlers had a common culture 
and were perhaps of common stock with the race that settled in 
the Cyclades, the mainland, Crete, and the coast of Asia Minor 
in the early Cycladic-Minoan-Helladic period, and they con- 
tinued to form an element in the population into historic 
times. 

(2) The fact that invaders from Macedonia settled in Greece 
on two occasions. With regard to the first invasion the 
common elements in the ‘ purple-on-buff’ ware of Macedonia 
and the geometric of Lianokhladi III can, I believe, only be 
explained by a common origin. The origin of both is the second 
incised style of Macedonia, and whether that was native or intro- 
duced from outside, it had been long domiciled in Macedonia 
before it appeared there in its painted form about 1600 B.c. 
The matt-painted technique may in both places be due to contact 
with the matt-painted wares of the south, but the curious 
character of the style must indicate connexion between Macedonia 
and Lianokhladi. The priority in Macedonia of the wish-bone 
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handle has been proved by our excavations, and its appearance 
along with the painted geometric at Lianokhladi amounts to 
proof that the Lianokhladi style owes its origin to Macedonia. 
In the case of the second invasion, the extent of the Macedonian 
share is, as we saw, uncertain. 

(3) The fact of continuous contact with the Mycenaean and 
sub-Mycenaean world from 1350 to 1000 B.c. 

Various other problems affecting archaeology and history await 
solution in Macedonia; whole districts are still unexplored. 
Not a single mound has been excavated in Chalcidice, where 
chance finds show early intercourse with Thessaly. The origin 
of the interesting white-on-black ware from the lowest stratum 
at Vardino can perhaps be determined only by exploring one of 
the group of mounds in the Langaza area north of Salonica. 
Sherds collected from mounds in the Haliakmon valley suggest 
that the key to the relations between Thessaly and Macedonia 
will be found in that fegion. A small tumulus on the Vardar 
below Vardardftsa and in the neighbourhood of another pre- 
historic mound may prove to be a cemetery of the Iron Age, and 
awaits excavation. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. CASSON was impressed with the mass of evidence collected 
with the purpose of throwing light on the origin of Greek culture; 
but warned the meeting that what was said to be ‘ generally believed’ 
might only be the opinion of the author, Mr. Gordon Childe, and 
himself. A clue had been given to the origin of Hellenic pottery- 
forms. The kantharos was the most typical Greek vessel, with one or 
two handles, and the scyphos came into the same category; and the 
rudimentary form was at last established. Such phrases as _ sub- 
Mycenaean and pre-Mycenaean were misleading and as out of date as 
Mycenaean Troy. The fibula found by Mr. Heurtley had been shown 
by Mr. Childe to indicate the common derivation of the Macedonian 
and Italian types from Danubian sources. He thought the evidence 
with regard to fluted pottery had been rather strained; and the cut- 
away neck was the distinctive feature, not the handle. The paper 
had advanced the study of Macedonian archaeology, and he was 
grateful to Professor Myres for giving so clear an account of the 
discoveries in the absence of the author. 


Mr. FRESHFIELD thanked the author and Mr. Casson for all they 
had done in that field, and looked forward to interesting results as the 
country was now freed from Turkish domination, and there was full 
scope for excavation under Greek control. He took the opportunity 
of inviting Fellows of the Society to forward the work by subscribing 
to the British School at Athens. 


Mr. CHILDE said that for the first time a definite connexion had 
been found between Macedonia and the area of Central Europe. 
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The fluted ware found by Mr. Heurtley in the ‘burnt layer’, of very late 
Mycenaean date, was certainly of Danubian origin, though the exact 
locality was at present unknown. It was somewhere between Czecho- 
Slovakia and the neighbourhood of Innsbruck. The restoration of the 
large bowl was uncertain, and the form should probably be closer to 
the pillar urns of Tyrol culture. He was glad that emphasis had 
been laid on the native origin of the mass of Mycenaean pottery, which 
showed traces of the intrusive fluted ware. Mr. Casson had missed 
the point with regard to cut-away necks, as it was the author’s 
intention to argue from the twisted handle that the fluted-ware people 
had their part in the Iron Age fabric. The fibula referred to did not 
come from the Danube, but was Mycenaean. It was a fashionable 
theory that the fluted ware was due to the influence of metal. 


Professor MYRES emphasized the importance of the work in Mace- 
donia, and was glad that members of the British School had been 
able to practise their own form of trench-digging during the War. 
Mr. Casson had been specially favoured as curator of the museum at 
Salonica. The existence of stratified mounds had long been known, 
and a short expedition by Messrs. Wace and Thompson had shown 
the close connexion between those in Thessaly and Macedonia. A dis- 
tinction had also been drawn between different kinds of mounds—the 
conical examples turned out to be funerary, and the flat-topped had 
been sites of settlement. A corner of the veil had been lifted, and 
Vassits and his colleagues had shown a connexion between Aegean 
culture and that of the southern tributaries of the Danube. The 
Vardar valley was the southern half of a great avenue -between the 
Aegean and the Hungarian plain, History gave many examples of 
such intrusions, and natural features had played their role in human 
development. The significance of painted pottery had been enhanced 
by contemporary discoveries west of the Dnieper, in Roumania and 
northern Bulgaria, which showed points of resemblance to their 
southern counterparts in Thessaly; and Wace and Thompson’s con- 
clusions as to their very early date had been confirmed. Alongside the 
intrusive elements from southern Russia, it might be expected that the 
great avenue would have contributed to the miscellaneous ingredients 
of one corner of the Aegean. As pottery was largely made by women, 
the ceramic intrusion showed that it was not a question of raids but of 
household settlements. Changes in style were duc to force of circum- 
stances or to some effective competition between neighbours. The 
twisted handle gave a better grip, but would not have been welcomed 
by conservative potters, though it was eventually transferred to the 
cut-away jugs of the older population. 


The PRESIDENT conveyed the thanks of the Society to Mr. Heurtley 
for his paper and to Professor Myres for reading it. The excavation 
was good evidence of the resources of the British School at Athens. 


Notes 


The geology of Piltdown—A memoir on the geology of the country 
near Lewes has just been issued by H.M. Stationery Office, price 2s. 6d, 
with coloured drift-map separate, price 2s. It has been written for the 
Geological Survey by Mr. H. J, Osborne White, and contains a sec- 
tional diagram of the deposits at Barkham near Piltdown, showing the 
position of the skull; also a diagram by Mr. F. H. Edmonds showing 
the slope of the river Ouse and that of the Piltdown terrace about 70 ft. 
above it. The remains of Zoanthropus are held to be contemporary 
with the formation of the Barkham gravel in the early Pleistocene; 
and ‘at present the balance of opinion favours Sir Arthur Smith 
Woodward's interpretation’ of the individual as belonging to a distinct 
genus of the Hominidae. Piddinghoe and Rodwell are the only other 
sites in the area that have yielded palaeolithic implements. The 
incapacity to spell Cervus elaphus correctly seems to be shared by the 
official printers (p. 66). 


Stone celt from Cheshire.—A fine specimen of what has been called 
the Cumbrian type was recently found at a depth of 2 ft. 3 in. in the 


Stone celt from Cheshire (4). 


silt of Acton Brook 700 yds. west of Acton Bridge station and nearly 
gco yds. north of Onston Hall (field no. 298 in 6 in. O.S. map, Cheshire 
xxxiii, 7). It is 124in. long and weighs 4 lb. 94 0z., the material being 
a greenish-grey fine-grained felstone(?), polished all over but now 
chipped at the butt end, with a few depressions on the surface left by 
preliminary flaking. It is of the thin-butted type, with squared sides, 
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the faces being strongly convex, and the greatest thickness just below 
the middle (towards the cutting-edge), The butt has apparently been 
damaged in use, and the sides not completely squared ; but there is 
little doubt about the type, as several examples in similar stone have 
been found in the north-west of England, most of them being of large 
size. Perhaps the best known is the find in Ehenside Tarn, near 
St. Bees, Cumberland, which included specimens of felstone (Archaeo- 
logia, xliv, 281, pl. VIII, fig. 1). The distribution of these large ‘ green- 
stone ’ implements justifies the opinion that they belong to the area later 
known as Cumbria, and the type is assigned on Scandinavian evidence 
to the period of the dolmens, about 2500-2000 B.C. The discovery 
was communicated, and the specimen lent for illustration, by the late 
Mr. Roscoe Brunner. 


Neolithic spoons from Nether Swell, Gloucestershire-—Mr. E. T. 
Leeds, F.S.A., communicates the following note :— 

At the end of Canon Greenwell’s description of the long barrow on 
Cow Common, Nether Swell, Gloucestershire, the following passage 
occurs : 


‘Several fragments of pottery and some peculiar cigar-shaped pieces of 
imperfectly burnt clay, probably the supports of vessels whilst undergoing the 
operation of firing, were discovered towards the west end of the mound, and 
not much below the surface. All these probably belonged to a time sub- 
sequent to that of the erection of the barrow, as a coin of Constantine certainly 
did which was found at the same place.’? 


The ‘cigar-shaped pieces’ above mentioned for some reason did not 
pass into Canon Greenwell’s possession with the other pottery found 
by Rolleston and Greenwell, but remained at Oxford in the Rolleston 
collections in the Department of Human Anatomy, until the non- 
anatomical portions of these collections were transferred to the 
Ashmolean Museum in 1886,? 

Recently, having noticed that no mention was made of these pieces 
in The Long Barrows of the Cotswolds, 1 showed them to Mr. O.G.S. 
Crawford, when he remarked immediately on their resemblance to the 
clay spoons found near Hurstpierpoint, Sussex, and now in the British 
Museum.? Closer examination and measurement made it quite clear 
that Mr. Crawford’s observation was correct, and further, that the 
fragments in question constituted parts of spoons of almost identical 
types. 

Calapeiiie them with the Sussex specimens, we have :—(1) An 
almost complete specimen, 4in. long and gin. thick, formed of a 
roughly rolled stick of clay, burnt to a light red. The lower end 
(imperfect) has been turned up leaving only the slightest of indentations 
to justify any title at all to the name of spoon (fig. 4). 

(2) The tip of the shaft and another fragment of the shaft from 
probably one (judging from the colour and clay), but possibly two 
other similar spoons (figs. 6 and 7). 


* Rolleston and Greenwell, British Barrows, 514. 
2 There are two similar fragments 14in. long from this site in the British 
Museum [ Ed. }. 3 Proc. Soc. Ant., xxxi, 108, fig. 1 a-b. 
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To. nos. 1 and 2 the first of the Sussex spoons (of. cit., fig. I a) 
affords a parallel. 

(3) The tip of the shaft and a fragment of the bowl of a spoon 
(figs. 2 and 3). Mr. W. H. Young has reconstructed the spoon from 
the two fragments and it proves to resemble very closely the second 
of the spoons from Sussex (of. cit., fig. 16). Originally it must have 
measured 4} in. in length and 1Zin. in breadth across the bowl, as 
compared with the 44 in. and 14 in. of the Sussex example. In other 
respects the description of the Sussex spoon is equally applicable. 

The coincidence is the more remarkable inasmuch as in both cases 
we have the slender (two at least at Nether Swell) and thick spoons 
found together. The more complete spoon from Nether Swell is 
slighter than its Sussex counterpart, the two fragments (no. 2 above) 
approximating more closely in thickness to that specimen. 

Although the circumstances of their discovery do not allow us to 
say that they belonged to the age of the interments in the chambers, 
it is nevertheless clear (alike from the texture of the pottery, which 
is both that of the sherd found in the Eyford barrow' and of 
unquestionable neolithic pottery discovered recently by myself near 
Abingdon, as also from the evidence adduced by Mr. Couchman in his 
account of the Sussex spoons) that the Nether Swell examples are, 
if indeed not older, at any rate contemporary with the construction 
of the barrow in which they were found. 


Bronze Age find in Cheshire.—The following note is communicated 
by Mr. J. Wilfrid Jackson of Manchester Museum :—In October 1925 
a hoard was found at Congleton consisting of one socketed celt, two 
socketed leaf-shaped spear-heads, and two ferrules. All were found 
in close proximity to one another at a depth of three to four feet in 
digging for the foundations of a new council school in New Street. 
The find was first brought to my notice by Alderman S. Maskery, and 
through his instrumentality the five articles have been placed on loan 
in the Manchester Museum by the Congleton Town Council. The 
socketed celt (no. 5) is looped, with mouldings round the neck, the 
section being nearly square immediately below the neck, and the socket 
extending almost to the cutting-edge. Two opposed faces are orna- 
mented with three vertical ribs starting just below the neck and dying 
away about half-way down each face. The length is 38in.; and dia- 
meter of socket at neck, 13, in. by 14 in. The celt resembles one figured 
by Sir John Evans. from Reach Fen, Cambridge,’ one from a bronze 
hoard at Minster, Thanet,’ and one in the Manchester Museum which 
was found five feet deep in peaty soil when sewering on the main 
road near the station at Embsay, Yorkshire. One of the Congleton 
spear-heads (no. 1) has two crescent-shaped or lunate openings in 
the blade, flanking the midrib. Small ridges are present along each 
side of the midrib and round the margins of the openings. The 
total length is 15% in. and the widest part of the blade is 23% in. 


t O. G. S. Crawford, of. cit., fig. on p. 96. 
2 Bronze Implements, fig. 124. 
3 British Museum, Bronze Age Guide, 1920, pl. 11. 
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The socket extends to within two inches of the tip, and in the socket 
there is a small rivet-hole at about two inches from the base. The 
specimen is in an excellent state of preservation and agrees in design 
and shape with an example (194in. long) found, together with a plain 
leaf-shaped spear-head and five socketed celts, at Winmarleigh, near 
Garstang, Lancashire, and now in the Warrington Museum.’ Others 


Bronze Age hoard from Congleton (4), 


of similar character have been found in Yorkshire, near Edinburgh, 
and in Ireland, a fine example (14 in. long), forming part of the hoard 
from Dowris, King’s County,’ now in the British Museum. This 
style of spear-head appears to be almost unknown outside the British 
Isles. The other spear-head from Congleton (no. 4) belongs to the 
barbed class and measures :—length, 113% in. (but the socket is broken 
away); widest part of blade, 24in. (damaged along one edge); 
diameter of socket, +$ in. (at rivet-hole), and the socket extends less 
than half-way up the blade. The specimen resembles very closely an 


* Evans, fig. 419. 2 Brit. Mus. Guide, 1920, pl. vin, fig. 1. 
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example (10,% in, long) from Speen, Berkshire, figured by Evans 
(fig. 422), and another (103 in. long) from Plaistow Marshes, Essex, 
figured in the British Museum Guide (fig. 26). This type of spear, 
which has occasionally been found with hoards including bronze 
ferrules, is said to be rare and only occurs in England and Wales. 
One of the two ferrules found at Congleton (no. 3) is 13? in. long 
in its present state. Its position suggested that it served to tip the 
lower end of the shaft belonging to the barbed spear-head. It consists 
of a tube cast in one piece and truly cored. The base is closed by a 
small concave disc of bronze. The metal is very thin, and there is 
a rivet-hole at 8in. from the base. The diameter of the tube 
is +4 in. almost throughout its length. The second ferrule (no. 2) 
consists of a short broken tube, 3;% in. in length and ;% in. in diameter, 
but expanding to 1 in. at the base where it is closed by a disc of bronze 
having a small round protuberance in the centre. No rivet-hole is 
present in the portion preserved; and, as in the previous example, 
there is no sign of joining at the base. The chief interest of the find 
is that all are socketed instruments and truly cored, undoubtedly 
belonging to a late stage of the Bronze Age in Britain. 


Wire brooch of Roman period—In the Leeds Museum is a peculiar 
variety of the S-shaped brooch, which has been lent for illustration by 


Roman wire brooch in Leeds Museum (3). 


the Curator, Mr. H. Crowther (see illustration). It is constructed in 
one piece (apart from the pin) of stout bronze wire, and is 1-8 in. long. 
The ends are conical, and the body, instead of forming an S curve, is 
doubled into loops which are strengthened by two ribbed collars. 
The pin is coiled at the head, and deeply curved to pass through the 
clothing, with a flattening near the point to rest on the upper face of the 
terminal. This curve in the pin is characteristic of the S or dragon- 
esque type of brooch which is normally enamelled in different colours 
and is almost confined to Britain. Examples are listed in our Proceed- 
ings, xxii, 61 (with coloured plate of four), and in Archaeologia Aeliana, 
3rd ser., vol. v, appendix I; but the simpler specimens of wire are much 
rarer, and two that can be quoted were found in each case loosely 
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associated with one of the enamelled type. That from the Roman 
fort at Newstead (Curle, p. 319, pl. LXXXvV, fig. 6, found with fig. 7) was 
found at a depth of 33 ft. outside the west gate; and the other, from 
Victoria Cave, Settle, Yorkshire, is illustrated on the coloured frontis- 
piece (fig. 8) of Sir Boyd Dawkins’s Cave Hunting (see p. 101). The 
present example was found by John Knowles and Frank Clayton 
about 2 ft. deep and 5 yards from the entrance of Attermire Cave, 
14 miles from Settle. All the available evidence points to the same 
date for these varieties of the S brooch; and associated finds, as well 
as the enamel technique, are in favour of the first half of the second 
century. 


Roman glass with initials—The green glass jug here illustrated 
was recently presented to the Colchester Museum by our Fellow 
Dr. Philip Laver, and was found about eighty years ago on the West 
Lodge estate, Colchester, from which many sepulchral objects were 
recovered by the late Mr. John Taylor. Although jugs of this 
character were frequently used as cinerary urns, there is no record that 
the present specimen came from a burial, but it doubtless belongs to 
the period of cremation (early Roman). It is not strictly a jug, as 
there were originally two angular handles from the lip to the shoulder, 
and the body is of oblong plan like one from Hunts figured in this 
Fournal, vol. v, p. 288 ; but its chief interest is the inscription moulded 
on the foot (pl. XVII), and to reproduce it here will probably help in 
collecting other signed specimens of Roman glass in Britain. The 
source of our Roman glass is uncertain, and there may have been 
several factories; but initials or trade-marks are the best means of 
identification, and in this case the letters CCV are clear and nothing is 
missing. The inscription is not likely to be a numeral, and C is 
a frequent letter in such signatures, but this combination does not 
occur in the long list given in part iii of Kisa’s Das Glas im Alter- 
tume, pp. 947-51, nor in the most likely place—C./.L. vol. xiii, part 3, 
p. 167. Makers’ signatures on glass are rare in Britain: the initials 
AP occur on a square jug from Chesterford (Arch. Fourn. xvii, 127), 
and FELIX - FECIT on the base of a barrel-shaped jug from Faversham 
(British Museum, 1922), This last is included in Froehner’s La Verrerie 
antique, Pp. 130, no. 5, and he figures on p. 77 a two-handled vessel like 
that from Colchester: it is a rarer form than the jug, but there are 
two from London in the London Museum. An unguent phial with 
stamped inscription, from Densworth, Funtington, Sussex (Arch. 
Fourn. xvi, 102), is incorrectly stated in the Corpus, vii, no. 1276, to 
be in the British Museum. 


Roman site at Yeovil—Some progress has been made with the 
excavation of a group of ‘ corridor’ houses, apparently belonging to a 
small town, close to the Roman road which runs between IIchester 
and Dorchester; and our Fellow Dr. Mortimer Wheeler has submitted 
a programme of future work to the Mayor and Corporation of Yeovil. 
A hoard of coins points to the occupation of the site as late as 
A. D. 360, but other coins confirm an earlier date, given by the pottery, 
for the erection of the houses. The exploration of an extensive 
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Roman site generally involves the protection or removal of mosaic 
pavements, either of which courses leads to considerable expenditure ; 
and the local authorities are convinced of the necessity of expert super- 
vision in the event of further excavation. Personnel and funds are, as 
usual, the difficulty, but the enterprise already shown augurs well for 
the success of a scheme which will do credit to Yeovil and probably 
furnish its new museum with a typical collection of Roman antiquities. 


Godmanchester, Hunts——The following account is contributed by 
Mr. S. Inskip Ladds, Local Secretary :—Some recent road improve- 
ments in the borough of Godmanchester have involved the demolition 


Urn from Godmanchester (4). 


of the old vicarage house and the building of a new one a few yards 
farther north, which is sixty-eight yards south-west of the church. 
Between the two runs the probable line of the Ermine Street. In 
excavating for the foundations of the house interesting discoveries were 
made in the top 5 ft. of soil. At about 3ft. gin. there was in one 
place a layer of gravel like a path, and in another a clump of ancient 
oyster shells, while the whole site yielded large quantities of potsherds 
of Romano-British type and many bones of animals. A fine urn 
83 in. high (see fig.) of thin but coarse reddish paste contained calcined 
bones, and stood on the clay which underlies the soil at 5 ft. from the 
surface. Close to this urn were some fragments of another, of rather 
soft light-coloured black-coated paste. The bulk of the pottery found 
at 3 ft. 9 in. was evidently roadside rubbish. It belonged to vessels 
of many types, from large coarse jars to small vessels of fine and even 
delicate ware. The coarser ware is chiefly red or light coloured with 
beaded rims, probably from Horningsea, but some pieces are of a heavy 
grey paste. The finer stuff ranges from a pale yellow to a dark earthy 
brown, but is chiefly of a hard grey ware with an occasional tendency 
to black. There are one or two carinated pieces, a few of indented 
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Castor ware, and other decorated fragments. Of the few trifling Samian 
fragments none has a potter’s mark; and there are portions of four 
different vessels of a rather well-made chocolate-coloured ware. An 
urn, 8 in. in diameter, of hard black ware with a slightly burnished 
surface, has a bold rim and round the body a band (#3 in. wide) of 
eleven wavy incised lines between two grooves, with two other grooves 
below. A vase, 74 in. in diameter, of a greyish-black ware, underburnt 
in places only, is scored from rim to waist with shallow horizontal 
grooves. A bowl of thick yellow ware about Io in. in diameter is 
ornamented below the shoulder with three lines of indentations pro- 
duced by prodding the soft clay with a stick. Another interesting 
find was half of a hand-millstone 15 in. in diameter; and the series 
throws light on the extent of the Romano-British settlement at 
Godmanchester, the burial indicating that the site lay outside the 
actual town. The finds have been presented to the Museum of the 
Huntingdon Institution. 


Bronse Age urns in Derbyshire.—Mr. W. Storrs Fox reports that 
in August 1925 three urns were accidentally unearthed in Mr. Ralph 
Twyford’s quarry on the Stanton estate near Bakewell. The largest 
of these was described in this ¥ournal, vi,189. At the end of August 
1926 in the same quarry a workman found two more, one of which 
(no. 2), though broken, is capable of restoration. The other (no. 1) is 
represented by one or two odd fragments. An immediate examina- 
tion of the ground was necessary, as work had already begun with 
a view to placing a steam-crane on this very spot, and no time was 
available even for making a plan of the site. The conditions, however, 
were favourable. In the first place, the urns lay at the bottom of 
a shallow bed of sand, varying in depth, but nowhere exceeding 2 ft. 
This sand rested on a bed of stiff sandy clay, which showed no sign of 
having been disturbed. Above the sand was an irregular covering of 
stones, over which turf had grown. Secondly, instead of the urns 
having been first filled with the cremated remains and subsequently 
deposited in holes in the sand, they had placed these first, and the 
charcoal and incinerated bones had been thrown in after. This was 
evident, because invariably bones and charcoal were found outside as 
well as inside the urns. A few burials had been made without urns ; 
but wherever an urn was approached its proximity was proclaimed by 
a layer of charcoal in the sand. Not one of the urns was inverted. 
Three lay on their sides, presumably through carelessness in the 
original filling in of the holes. Two others were in a sloping position. 

In four days eight cinerary urns and three incense-cups were 
excavated. Of these, six urns and all the incense-cups were prac- 
tically complete. Of the other two urns one (no. 11), when found, 
was telescoped and thrust out of shape; and the other (no. 3) was 
made of such poor material that it could only be extracted in 
fragments. The accompanying illustration (fig. 1) shows the types of , 
ornamentation, except the fine work on incense-cup no. 9, and the 
almost obliterated pattern of urn no.6. This incense-cup has its sides 
ornamented with filled chevrons, the members of which are alternately 
dotted and cross-stroked. The base slopes to a central flat disc, which 
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is ornamented with two dotted bars crossing at an acute angle. The 
spaces are filled in with line-chevrons, and the whole is encircled by 
two lines (fig. 2). The rim of urn no. 6 has a chequer design, the 
squares being filled alternately with vertical and horizontal lines. 
Encircling the neck are four horizontal lines crossed at varying intervals 
by vertical ones. The design of urns 6 and 13 seem to be done with 
impressed cord, though in places the strokes may have been produced 
singly. The rim of no. 8 is undoubtedly done with impressed cord ; 


J. Baggaley, photo. 
Fic. 1. Bronze Age urns from Derbyshire. 


no. 12 with a clawed or comb-like tool. No. 11 is quite plain, and 
incense-cup no. 10 is also without ornamentation. Both rim and neck 
of no. 5 are encircled with spiral lines, and below those of the neck 
there is a fringe of short vertical ones. Incense-cup no. 9 was found 
inside urn no. 3. Nos. 5 and 6 were on their sides and were crushed 
out of shape. They were so close together that the blade of a knife 
could not be inserted between them. No. 11 is the largest urn. 
Originally it must have been rather more than a foot in height, but in 
its present condition cannot be accurately measured. No. 4 is 10-2 in. 
high, 8-o in. in diameter at the lip, and 4:0 in. at the base. No. 6 is 
4°5 in. high; no. 12 a fraction shorter. 

The intention to erect a crane was abandoned, and further excava- 
tion was made on the site sporadically during the succeeding four 
weeks. Two more urns were found: a plain one by quarrymen, and 
the other (no. 13) has upright hatched triangles with blanks between 
them on the rim, and on the neck a few marks like minute arrow- 
heads. 
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There has been some discussion regarding the nature of the site— 
whether it was an urn-field or a barrow. When first inspected the 
whole surface had suffered from quarrying operations; very large 
blocks of waste stone had been deposited on it: and there were no 
indications of anything unusual. But the following facts are to some 
extent suggestive of a barrow. Before excavation began it was noticed 
that in one place an arrangement of large stones appeared above the 
turf, and it was suggested that these might prove to be part of a cist. 
When in the course of excavation this spot was reaehed, urn no. 8 and 
incense-cup no. 10 were found there beneath a large horizontal covering- 
stone which was not supported by other stones. This and the other 
stones overlying the sand could not have been a natural deposit. Also, 


Fig. 2. _Ornamentation on base of incense-cup. 


the bed of sand gradually became thinner from the centre outwards. 
Whether the sand had or had not been deposited there of set purpose 
is not demonstrable, as there is at least one other patch of sand in the 
same quarry. But, if the small area worked at the beginning of 
September was a barrow, it is difficult to account for the adjacent one 
in which urns were found later. Here the sand was firmer and more 
ferruginous, and was deposited in irregular small pockets divided by 
large stones apparently in their natural and undisturbed positions ; 
and the whole was overlaid with peat in which smaller stones were 
embedded. 


A bronze object from Sussex.—Mr. J. E. Couchman, F.S.A., Local 
Secretary, sends the following note: The object here illustrated was 
found ina rubbish pit with Roman shards, about six feet below the 
surface of the field, S.E. of the intersection of a Roman subsidiary road 
with a supposed British road still the boundary between Hurstpierpoint 
and Hassocks. Some distance on the east side of the road was a 
Roman cemetery from which coins and pottery have been recovered, 
mainly of the middle of the second century. _The upper part of this find 
is of bronze; the heads, possibly dolphins, are artistically cast with teeth, 
eyes, and scales, and are nearly alike, the necks are fluted, and a 
recess is cut in the centre of the front, apparently for the insertion of 
a panel. 

A rubbing of the metal on black Wedgwood gives a much lighter 
colour than ordinary gun-metal and denotes a smaller proportion of 
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copper in the alloy ; the patina is a grey green. The reverse is flat, 
and has a round groove suggesting wear caused by some circular 
movement, by friction with some rotating object like a wheel ; there are 
signs of hammer marks on the oblong projection above the arch. 


A bronze object from Sussex (2). 


The tang is of iron set in a socket midway between the bronze heads. 
It is 44 in. long, but may have been some inches longer as there was 
a certain amount of oxide of iron and sand extending beyond what 
now remains. 

No parallel is at present known and the date is uncertain, but in the 
opinion of Mr. Bushe Fox it must be classed as a linch-pin for securing 
the wheel of a chariot. Mr. Reginald Smith concurs in this opinion 
and suggests comparison with those found on more than one occasion 
in Britain (British Museum, Zarly /ron Age Guide, 2nd edition, fig. 157), 
and as there are no Roman parallels extant it is justifiable to assign 
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NOTES 


the Hassocks specimen to the closing years of British independence, 
that is early in the first century A.D. The weight of this object even 
inits imperfect condition is 14 oz. 


Palaeolith from the Axe gravels.—Mr. H. St. George Gray, Local 
Secretary for Somerset, sends the following note: Most museums in 
the south of England contain a series or at least a few specimens of 
palaeolithic implements of chert found in the Axe Valley, particularly 
at Broom,’ about three miles as the crow flies north-east of Axminster. 


Palaeolith from the Axe gravels (3). 


Seldom, however, has such a fine specimen been found in these gravels 
as that here figured—from a drawing by Mrs. St. George Gray—scale 
‘2 linear. This implement, which is of early St. Acheul type, has the 
following dimensions: length 9§ in., max. width 44 in., max. thickness 
13 in. ; weight 30 oz. avoirdupois. As the drawing shows, a consider- 
able amount of the cortex of the chert remains on this surface, and on 
the other side there is evenmore. This implement was picked up by 
Mr. W. G. Larcombe on a heap of broken-up chert in the ‘ gravel-pit’ 
on the northern side of the road at Bateham’s Dairy in the parish of 


' These gravels have provided the Southern Railway with much ballast for many 
years, and they form a cliff or mound about 50 ft. high in. the Axe Valley. The 
cliff rests upon clay and the implements occur at a depth of about qo ft. below the 
surface. Among the references to this subject are: Memoir on the Geology of 
Sidmouth and Lyme Regis, 1911; A. E. Salter, Proc. Geol. Assoc., xv, 282; 
D’Urban, Geol. Mag., 1878, p. 37; Sir John Evans, Report Brit. Assoc., 1877, 
p- 116; E. Parfitt, Trans. Devon Assoc., xvi, 501-4. 
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Thorncombe, north-west Dorset, but within 300 yards of the Somerset 
county boundary, which follows, in this neighbourhood, the course of 
the river Axe (6-in. Ordn. Sheets, Dorset, XVIII, S.E., Somerset, 
XCI,S.E.). The pit is only about 500 yards in a straight line south of 
Chard Junction Station, and about 14 miles farther up the river than 
the Broom quarry. 


Bronze mounts of hanging bowls—Mr. H. St. George Gray sends 
the following note: It seems to be well worth while to record here, in 
connexion with Mr. Reginald Smith’s article on ‘Two Early British 
Bronze Bowls’ in the Axziquaries Fournal, July 1926, vi, 276-83, that 
a similar bronze mount to that figured as coming from Hod Hill (fig. 7) 
was found with other remains of the early Roman period in trenching 
on the northern spur of Ham Hill, Stoke-under-Ham, in 1923, and is 
figured, full size, in Proceedings Som. Archaeol Soc.,\xx, pl. XIII, E 7. 


Roman milestones in Yorkshire.-—Mtr. R. B. Turton, F.S.A., Local 
Secretary, reports that in the summer of 1924 roadmen working under 
the Highways Committee of the North Riding County Council on the 
Bowes—Kirkby Stephen Road, found lying face-downwards close to the 
surface two Roman milestones. It was not until the rain had washed 
the soil off them that their function was recognized, and last month 
they were brought to the County Hall at Northallerton, where, for the 
present, they remain. The inscriptions upon them have been copied 
by Dr. J. L. Kirk, of Pickering, and Professor H. A. Ormerod, of Leeds 
University. The stones may be dated 286 A.D. Further investiga- 
tions will be made in the new year. ‘< 

A lily-crucifix and an unidentified saint in Kenn church, Devon.— 
Mr. G. McN. Rushforth, F.S.A., sends the following note: On a recent 
visit to the church of St. Andrew at Kenn in the neighbourhood of 
Exeter, I discovered an example of the lily-crucifix motive in an 
Annunciation, so ably dealt with by Dr. Hildeburgh in Archaeologia, 
Ixiv (1925), which seems to have escaped notice. The panels at the 
base of the chancel screen, well known for its interesting series of 
saints, are on the south side carried round the western face of a pillar, 
so as to form a bow of three sides. The two lateral panels have the 
usual Gabriel and Mary of an Annunciation, but the central one 
between them has hitherto been described as ‘ the Trinity ’,' because 
its upper part shows God the Father (with triple crown), the Dove, and 
Christ on the cross. The panel has been much rubbed, and in the 
lower half there are only patches of paint on the bare wood ; but on 
looking closely it is quite clear that the crucifix rises from the stem 
of a lily with white flowers and buds and green leaves, set in a vase 
of pronounced Renaissance design, the handles having the form of 
dragons or serpents. The date must be well inside the sixteenth 
century. 

anging against the wall of the tower at the west end of the same 
church are two framed panels with paintings of virgin saints, of similar 


* Bligh Bond and Camm, Roodscreens and Roodlofts, vol. ii, 272, 324 
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character and date to those onthe screen. The piece seems to have been. 
the right-hand portion or wing of a retable, and was found loose in the 
church by the present rector, the Rev. F. W. Vining, who had it cleaned 
and placed in its present position. The saint in the left-hand panel is 
clearly St. Katherine; but the other, robed as a princess, with a 
crown of red roses on her long hair, and holding a white dove, has 
remained unidentified.!’ On closer examination I found that the names 
of the saints had been painted over them on the top rail of the (con- 
temporary) frame, and read : s® [c]olumba s* katerina. At some time 
the panels have been reversed, so that the saints are not now under their 
names, and also turn their backs on one another. St. Columba is, no 
doubt, the patroness of St. Columb Major, whose legend will be found 
in Baring Gould and Fisher’s Lives of the British Saints (vol. ii, 164 ff.). 
She would not be the only example of a Cornish saint on a Devonshire 
screen. Below these panels two small square panels with heads of 
virgins, one identified as the Magdalen by an inscription on her halo, 
form a sort of predella. Remembering that the Madonna surrounded by 
virgin saints was a favourite subject in Flemish art of the time, we may 
conjecture that the complete retable consisted ofthe Virgin and Child 
flanked by virgin martyrs, and had its place above the Lady altar of 
the church. 


Excavations at Sparta—The Report of the British School at 
Athens for 1925-6 announces that the main activities at Sparta were 
again devoted to the Theatre and the Acropolis. At the former the 
uncovering of the stage-region was completed, and a wide strip in 
front of the east parodos-wall as far east as the exterior staircase was 
cleared. This staircase, and the bastion supporting it, had survived in 
good preservation as regards the lower courses: five courses of the 
marble facing of the latter were standing, and of the stairs four complete 
steps and part of a fifth were found in position, with indications of 
eight more. In this region two hoards of small Byzantine coins, 
apparently all of the twelfth century, came to light near the surface, 
and at the Roman level seven inscriptions were found, including seven 
more blocks and smaller fragments from the series engraved on the 
east parodos-wall. Lying farther west, against the foot of the wall, 
was a headless draped female statue of more than life size, in white 
marble, perhaps not later than the second century A.D. Along the 
west parodos-wall the foros foundations of a possible colonnade were 
found. The west bastion was found not to carry a staircase, and 
apparently there was no regular approach to the stage-region on that 
side. 

Although the stage has now been cleared its architectural history 
seems even more complicated than was thought a year ago. The early 
wall, thought to be possibly Hellenistic, now seems much more likely to 
be contemporary with the cavea, and thus of Augustan date, and was 
found to project westwards beyond the later stage-buildings. The 
Scenae Frons,as a result of further study, proved to have had alterations 


* Bligh Bond and Camm, Roodscreens, etc., ii, 324. 
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both in plan and level. Originally a straight wall, without returns, 
and pierced with a central doorway, flanked by five openings on each 
side, it was later turned into a solid wall by blocking these up; and on 
the side facing the Orchestra a ledge was made to carry the colonnade 
which had been recognized in the previous campaign. Later again two 
doorways, one to each side of the central portal, and wider than the 
openings of the first period, were cut through the wall, to communi- 
cate with the series of rooms built behind the stage proper. A most 
surprising discovery in the east room was an archaic Pithos, complete, 
with its surface scarcely damaged, bearing ornament in relief, repre- 
senting two chariots, with armed drivers, and a hoplite on foot behind 
each. Similar scenes are known on Pithos-fragments from Sparta, but 
this example is not from a known mould, and has the additional 
interest of having survived in use down to early Imperial times. It 
was associated with the level of the stage foundations attributed to the 
Augustan period, and seems to have served then as a rain-butt, for it 
was fitted with two terra-cotta pipes leading from the neck towards the 
drains in the street behind the theatre. A portion of this street, with 
elaborate tile-drains, was also cleared, and a massive foundation on the 
far side of it, of which a corner was uncovered near the end of the 
season, may belong to some important building. Among other dis- 
coveries of interest at the Theatre must be mentioned two inscribed 
architrave-fragments, one with the name of Valerius Maximianus, the 
other with that of Honorius. 

In the Acropolis region the principal discovery was another building, 
to the south of the area, of which portions of the north and west walls 
have been cleared. Nothing was standing above the foundations, 
which were nowhere more than three courses high; except at the 
north-west corner, where roughly squared stones were used, they 
consisted of small unworked stones and cobbles. They could have 
carried no very massive building. Possibly their superstructure was 
of unbaked brick and may have been merely a temenos wall. It was 
observed that, whilst the stratification in general was confused, the 
earth immediately north of the building contained an unusually high 
proportion of Laconian pottery, including remains of fine painted vases 
of the Laconian II, III, and IV styles. It also appeared that these 
represented debris from the newly found building and were not part of 
the imported filling contemporary with the building of the Theatre. 
The building may provisionally be dated as early as the seventh 
century. 

Other interesting finds from the vicinity of this building included a 
piece of an archaic terra-cotta relief of Odysseus and the ram, a small 
painted votive shield of the same material, and two marble halteres, one 
with an incised dedication to Athena. Fragments of sculpture in 
Parian marble included a piece from a left arm almost certainly part 
of the ‘ Leonidas’ statue found last year; small pieces of drapery, of 
a shield, and a snake’s head (from an Aegis), all with remains of paint, 
which suggested an early fifth-century Athena statue of rather less 
than half size; and a small relief fragment with the head of Athena, 
reminiscent of the base with the reliefs of the ball players found at 
Athens in 1922. 


NOTES 15 


Extensive trials were also made east of the Chalkioikos, with a view 
to testing the presence (1) of an entrance to the centre of the cavea 
direct from the Acropolis, and (2) of votive deposits or other indica- 
tions of another sanctuary adjacent. The results were mostly nega- 
tive but showed that this region had been occupied in later Imperial 
times by a mass of houses, which had mostly destroyed the earlier 
levels, and had encroached even on the uppermost seats of the Theatre. 
In the immediate neighbourhood were some much-broken marbles, 
including a voussoir-block and fragments of architrave, which make it 
possible that there was an arched entrance, presumably to the Theatre, 
hereabouts. Another important find was that of a large number of 
deliberately broken fragments—not yet fully studied or restored—of 
a Latin inscription in monumental lettering, which included the word 
Aug. repeated three times, the name of the Emperor Tiberius, and the 
phrases Pont. Max. and Trib. Potest. Among other inscriptions 
found close at hand were six fragments of a decree, probably of the 
third century B.C. (to which joins a piece found in 1925 nearly 100 
yards away), and an archaic dedication to Athena in three lines on an 
ornate stele. There were scarcely any finds associated with the early 
wall-foundations in foros with the noteworthy exception of an incom- 
plete ivory relief, of good style, like those from the Orthia-Sanctuary, 
showing a man leading a horse. 

Farther east, the plan of the Byzantine church partly cleared in 
1925 was successfully elucidated. It was a basilica, the roof having 
been carried on two rows of six columns each; two of the bases, 
which looked like re-used Roman work of fairly good period, were in 
position on the north side, and a fallen column belonging to the south 
side was also identified. The date is still uncertain, owing to the 
unusual combination of a nave with columns and a triple angular apse, 
but the presence of two Byzantine periods in the church, represented 
by different floor-levels, are established, and below the earlier floor 
were traces of an Hellenistic settlement, and of a more extensive 
Roman one. To the latter belonged the numerous terra-cotta 
figurines and moulds for their manufacture found in both campaigns, 
along with fragments of Arretine ware. This settlement, which seems 
after all to have been merely domestic in character, occupied only the 
southern half of the church site, but a wall of apparently Hellenistic 
date extended nearly its whole width, almost in line with the position 
of the screen of the church above it. 


Bronze industry in Africa.—Apart from Egypt, the Bronze Age is 
not recognized in Africa, where iron is supposed to have followed the 
use of stone. A curious discovery by Mr. H. S. Gordon, however, 
seems to reopen the question, though at present bronze implements ~ 
are unknown south of the Equator. Ona prospecting tour he recently 
came across the sites and remains of thirty distinct smelting furnaces 
in a dry water-course on the farm Blauwbank no. 433, 40 miles west 
of Warmbaths, a railway station 60 miles north of Pretoria, in the 
Transvaal. Drops and small fragments of bronze have now been 
brought to London, and an account of the discovery was communicated 
by Mr. Percy A. Wagner, the leading local geologist, to the South 
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African Mining and Engineering Fournal (Johannesburg), 24 July 
1926, p. 596. An analysis showed copper, 80 per cent. ; tin, 7; iron, 
5; nickel, 3; arsenic, 2; gangue, 3, the nickel and arsenic being 
notable additions. The remains of the furnaces proved ‘for the first 
time that these ancient metallurgists had deliberately set out to make 
bronze, and that they were evidently acquainted with the properties 
and uses of that important alloy’. Bronze containing nickel was 
known and used in very ancient times both in Egypt and Mesopotamia, 
and bronze of this composition has, according to Prof. Bernard Holman, 
been found in the tomb of Tutankhamen; but at present there is 
nothing to give an upper limit of date for these bronze-workings, 
which are at least unconnected with the Bushman culture, and therefore 
not of recent date. Mr. Gordon has collected many stone implements 
and flakes from the site, but these are probably much older than the 
period of metal. 


Reviews 


The Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire, by M. 
ROSTOVTZEFF. 93x64; pp. xxv+695. Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Press. 1926. 45s. 

Imperial Rome, i. Mex and events; ii. The Empire and tts inhabi- 
tants. Translated from the Swedish of Martin P. Nilsson by the 
Rev. G. C. RICHARDS. 8}x 5%; pp. xvi+376. London: Bell. 
1926. ais. 

The history of the Roman Empire, at any rate after Trajan, was once 
the despair of the classical student. Suetonius, who was barely toler- 
able, was succeeded by the impossible Augustan History, and the dark 
ages began with the death of Marcus Aurelius. The long row of busts 
in the British Museum or in the Vatican recalled the series of madmen, 
debauchees, tyrants, country farmers, and philosophers who succeeded 
the divine Julius and his adopted son, and the remainder of the record 
was made up of reminiscences of Tacitus and Pliny, Juvenal and 
Martial, Petronius Arbiter and Apuleius; and the history of the 
Empire, apart from the history of manners and morals, remained to be 
written. Mommsen’s Roman Provinces formed, indeed, a notable 
landmark. Since his day, scholars have been busy on the religious 
history of the centuries before Constantine, and Posidcnius and 
Plotinus are coming back into their own. It has been left to Professor 
Rostovtzeff to make the first serious attempt at a study of the social 
and economic conditions of the Graeco-Roman world under the Empire, 
without which, as he says in his preface, ‘no attempt to write a general 
history of the Roman Empire’—and, he might have added, of the 
middle ages—‘ can be successful’. The materials for such an attempt 
are no longer the historians and the poets, but the thousands of papyri 
and inscriptions, the coins, the wall-paintings and reliefs, the sculptures, 
and the remains of cities. These are original records, free, on the 
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whole, from initial ‘tendency’ and bias; but they have been preserved 
by the arbitrary hand of chance, and how difficult it is to interpret 
them! Professor Rostovtzeff makes very modest claims in his preface, 
and he tells us that he is writing as one who has had _ no predecessors. 
He does not suggest that in this massive and well-illustrated volume he 
has said the last word, but he has certainly laid the solid foundation 
on which all later studies must be built. I cannot hope in this review 
to give any idea of the astonishing richness and suggestiveness of this 
remarkable book. Those who instinctively turn to the notes, knowing 
that here they can best test the solidity of the book and discover as 
well the precious things which do not find their way into the text, will 
not be disappointed. Here they will be rewarded by a series of 
monographs on subjects as new as they are fascinating, on the 
‘changed mood’ of the peasantry in the third century A.D.; on the 
‘heathen martyrs’ of Alexandria, who have hitherto been the prey of 
the religious historian in search of parallels; on the large estates 
of imperial favourites in Egypt; on sea merchants whose names and 
records are known; on the difference between the archaeological material 
of the second century and the second half of the third. These are 
instances selected at random. In other notes, the lacunas which 
research must make good are indicated for the benefit of scholars. We 
are told that ‘there is a crying need for a new monograph on the rule 
of Trajan’, that there are no good monographs on Caracalla, that 
there is ‘no adequate treatment of the history of the liturgies in the 
urbanized Eastern and Western parts of the Empire’. We are given a 
view of Septimius Severus which is entirely opposed to the latest estimate 
of that Emperor as an able ruler, ‘intent on extending the culture and 
material advantages of Italy and the older provinces to those on the 
frontiers of the Empire’. We are told that he was a usurper who, in his 
attempt to found a dynasty, bribed and spoiled the troops, breaking 
away from the Antonine tradition and pointing the way which led 
through military anarchy to the oriental despotism of Diocletian and 
Constantine. ‘I see no reason’, says Professor Rostovtzeff, ‘why another 
pair of Emperors of the type of Trajan, Hadrian, and M. Aurelius 
should not have prolonged the quiet and comparatively prosperous 
period in the history of the Empire fer some scores of years, had it not 
been for the ambition and the unscrupulous policy of Septimius 
Severus.’ This is a specimen of the directness of his judgements: they 
will not always compel agreement, but they are always clear and 
stimulating. 

It is time to turn, in conclusion, to what is, after all, the main 
consideration—Professor Rostovtzeff’s point of view and method. 
The social and economic evolutions are treated on parallel lines; the 
picture of social life is meaningless without the corresponding picture 
of the economic development. The story is from one point of view a 
tragedy, the tragedy of the middle class which was called upon to uphold 
the fabric of the world-state and, failing, perished in its failure. The later 
Roman Republic had been dominated by the senatorial and equestrian 
orders, the great landowners and business men who exploited the state 
for their own benefit. It was against them that the strength of the 
middle and lower classes was directed by the politicians and soldiers who 
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brought about the anarchy which ended in the Principate: Although 
Augustus held the balance, his immediate successors continued the 
attack on the old ruling classes with violence and terrorism ; their aim 
was to establish their power with the support of the city dourgeoisie of 
the Empire as a whole. Under the Flavians and the Antonines, the 
middle classes and the prosperous self-governing cities formed the real 
strength of the Empire. At the head stood the Emperor, autocratic 
and irresistible, but governing with the advice of his Senate, a council 
which now represented the prosperous dourgeotsie of the provinces, and 
administering his vast realm through an organized bureaucracy. But 
the equilibrium was unstable. The urban middle class was not equal 
to its burden, and the three great groups of the population (rt) aristo- 
cracy and bureaucracy, (2) dourgeotsie, (3) proletariate, tended towards 
an exclusive caste-division which was most serious when it took the 
form of an antagonism between city and country. The third century 
saw the decisive crisis after the failure of the Severi to restore stability, 
and the Empire drifted into ‘ civil and social war and political anarchy’. 
This was the end of the middle and upper classes; the way was clear 
for the oriental despotism of the fourth and fifth centuries, ‘based on 
the army, on a strong bureaucracy, and on the mass of the peasants’. 


The economic changes were parallel, and they present to the historian _ 


the task of explaining ‘how and why the brilliant life of the early 
Empire so completely degenerated into the primitive and half-barbarous 
life of the later period’. In the first place, the ruin of the Republic 
was accompanied by the ruin of the exploitation-capitalism of the 
privileged classes. The new capitalism was that of the Emperor him- 
self and of the dourgeoisie, whose patient activity created a new civic 
prosperity. But it had no creative force ; the outlook of the Courgeois 
was that of the rveztier. He played for safety, invested his wealth 
in land, and exploited his inferiors. The burden of taxation, ever- 
increasing, depressed still further the standard of living of the masses. 
When the state awoke to the economic danger, its heavy hand crushed 
both classes indiscriminately. Primitive forms of economy returned ; 
city-capitalism disappeared, and the Emperor ruled over a population 
of peasants, officials, and soldiers, while the middle classes suffered the 
agony of their slow death. The apathy of despair or of resignation had 
taken hold of society. ‘It was useless to fight, better to submit 
and bear silently the burden of life with the hope of finding a better life— 
after death. ... If a peasant succeeded in improving his land and adding 
to it, he knew that his fate was to be promoted to the position of a 
curialis, which meant slavery, oppression, and in the last resort ruin.’ 
The same was true of the soldier and the tenant; better remain under 
discipline or oppression with enough to eat than rise in the world and 
join the curza. ‘ Gradual impoverishment’ is the mark of the economic 
life of the later Empire. The peasants in their misery relapsed into ‘ an 
almost pure “ house-economy ”’, each home producing for itself what it 
needed’. . Commerce could not live when there were no customers to 
buy. The only customers were the privileged classes—officials, 
soldiers, and great landowners—and these were provided for by the 
Government (salaries were paid in kind) or from the produce of their 
estates. The state controlled transport and commerce, making them 
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hereditary burdens on shipowners and merchants and their families. 
The misery of the curiales was therefore extended to the men of 
business,.and industrial workers began to suffer the same fate. Thus 
the Empire was transformed into the likeness of an oriental monarchy, 
and the likeness was not merely on the surface. Religion came 
to occupy the position which it had always held in the East; the 
superstitions of the masses became accepted beliefs. Civilization was 
gradually ‘ watered down’ until it almost disappeared. 

This is the general picture which Professor Rostovtzeff presents of 
a world in decline. I have no space to summarize his discussion 
of the reasons which have been assigned to account for this transforma- 
tion of a great society or collection of societies. But when we are 
given his promised volume on the economic and social life of the 
Hellenistic period, we shall perhaps be in a position to estimate 
the value of the theory that many of the determining factors in 
the transition from the ancient to the medieval world had their origin 
in the oriental provinces. In any case, the study of the economy of the 
pre-Imperial Hellenistic world is an essential preliminary to a real 
understanding of Graeco-Roman economic history. Meanwhile, the 
criticism by experts of the present volume should be of great interest. 
I.imagine that there will be criticism in plenty ; but the student of the 
general history of the ancient world will feel intensely grateful to the 
author of the first serious attempt to point a clear way through 
the mazes of the social and economic history of the Roman Empire. 

Professor Nilsson’s book, /mperial Rome,is,as the author tells us in his 
preface, ‘a broad survey of the social life of the Roman imperial age 
in all its aspects’. It is, of course, the work of a very competent 
scholar : it is admirably arranged and attractively written. No teacher 
of ancient history in school or university should fail to recommend it 
to his pupils. The chapters on the army and the population problem 
are particularly good, and there is an excellent survey of the provinces, 
of the frontier problem, and of the relations with peoples outside 
the Empire. The section on Persiais admirable. We look forward to 
the promised second volume on administration and finance, education 
and religion. F, J. E. RABY. 


Prthistoire de la Norvége. Par Haakon Shetelig. 735; pp. viiit+ 
2%0, 10 plates. Oslo, H. Aschehoug & Co., 1926; also Norwegian 
edition: Vorges Forhistorie—Problemer og Resuitater Norsk 
Arkeologi. Av Haakon Shetelig: Instituttet for Sammenlignende 
Kultur Forskning. Oslo, H. Aschehoug & Co. (W. Nygaard). 
London, Williams & Norgate, 1925. 

A clue to the character of this work is the modest allowance of foot- 
notes. Though based on wide research and personal discoveries, it 
is not a close study of the antiquities of Norway, but a readable survey 
of the country’s progress from the earliest times to the introduction 
of Christianity in the eleventh century; and even the photographic 
illustrations are barely mentioned in the text. The author’s aim is to 
represent Norway as an integral part of European civilization, to 
estimate the effect of foreign culture farthest north, and the reaction of 
Norway on other countries. In so doing he has had to pass lightly 
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over many problems in order to concentrate on the’ main issues 
a mastery of which would enable the student to find his way through 
the adequate bibliography without loss of time, in spite of the diversity 
of tongues. The door is left open for something still earlier than 
Maglemose, but the topical question is whether there was a true Bronze 
Age in the country : was the metal a luxury, or did it largely take the 
place of flint and other varieties of stone? In any case copper 
and tin must both have been imported at that period, and the scarcity 


of the alloy shows that the European sequence must be modified when , 


applied to the North, though there is little to be said against a Bronze 
Age in Britain. Cremation is said to occur as early as Montelius’s 
second period (1550-1300 B.C.), and small iron objects are included in 
Bronze Age graves about 1100, though the new metal was not in 
general use till the seventh century B.c. It is now recognized that the 
good climate of the Bronze Age was followed by a bad spell, which 
may account for the paucity of Early Iron Age (pre-Roman) finds in 
Norway. The author considers that the Runic system of writing was 
earlier than the Gothic trek from S. Russia in the third century, and 
entered Gotland and Norway from the south-east. In the migration 
period, till about 550, there was much intercourse with central England, 
and it is curious that swords with a ring attached to the pommel 
should be found only in four areas—England, E. Norway, Sweden, and 
Lombardy. Irish objects looted by the Vikings are found in Norwegian 
graves in the late eighth, ninth, and early tenth centuries, and due 
stress is laid on the reflex action of Irish art. Though this is a trans- 
lation, it contains very few misprints; but one statement must 
be questioned, that the Raknehaug (tumulus) is the largest in 
Europe. It is about 95 metres (3114 ft.) in diameter and 20 metres 
(65% ft.) high ; whereas Silbury Hill near Avebury is stated by Mr. 
Hadrian Alicroft to be 552 ft. in diameter at the base and 170 ft. high, 
both dimensions being approximately double. 
REGINALD A. SMITH. 


Francesco Petrarca, the first modern man of letters, his life and 
correspondence: a study of the early fourteenth century (1304-1347). 
By EDWARD H.R. TATHAM. Intwo volumes. 93 x6; pp. xxili+ 
488; xv+444. London: The Sheldon Press. 1925. 18s. each 
volume. 

The learning and enthusiasm of Canon Tatham have given us these 
two handsome volumes on Francesco Petrarca. 

Petrarch, ‘the first modern man of letters’, is a figure of the greatest 
interest and importance to students of all those nations whose literature 
owes so much to his early and amazing influence. Sufficiently a poet, 
and with enough personality to capture the imagination and affection 
of his own age, he became the initiator of the Renaissance. His great 
originality lay in the fact that ignoring and, indeed, despising the 
knowledge and studies of his time, he turned instead to classical Latin 
literature, and Italy followed him. 

The author tells us that it has been his design in these two volumes 
to appeal both to the student and to the general reader, always 
a difficult enterprise. Certainly the student will find many careful 
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translations of letters, and in the excursuses and foot-notes much useful 

‘information and an indication of the principal authorities and sources 
to which he must turn. He will miss the convenience of a bibliography, 
but it may be the author’s intention to supply this need in the further 
volume which he promises us. 

The vexed question of Laura, her existence or non-existence, and the 
various literary quarrels which have arisen round her name are carefully 
discussed. One wonders if, perhaps, anything more pertinent will ever 
be said about the matter than Gibbon’s—‘ nor am I deeply interested in 
a metaphysical passion for a nymph so shadowy that her existence has 
been questioned ; for a matron so prolific that she was delivered 
of eleven legitimate children while her amorous swain sighed and sung 
at the fountain of Vaucluse’. It is, of course, very necessary that any 
student of the subject should fully understand the whole attitude of the 
age to a singer and his mistress, the legacy of the Courts of Love and 
the Troubadours. 

In the chapter on Latin Classics in the middle ages, there is, 
perhaps, a tendency to rely on somewhat antiquated authorities, and 
some of the statements can hardly be accepted without qualification. 
For instance it is quite certain that Boethius was a Christian and 
thoroughly orthodox. This is the general modern view which is based 
not only on a study of the De Consolatione in the light of the Christian 
appropriation of neo-platonism, but on the witness of Cassiodorus to 
Boethius’ authorship of a book on the Trinity and other theological 
works. Sandys is by no means a safe guide on such questions. 

J. Raby. 


A History of the Parish and Church of Kilkhampton. By the REv. R. 
DEW, with an introduction by the Bishop of Truro. 735; pp. 
xi+132. London: Wells Gardner. 1926. 7s. 6d. 


A History of the Manor of Berwood in the parish of Curdworth, 
Warwickshire, with an account of the Chapel of our Lady and the 
Canons of Leicester Abbey. By LANCELOT MITCHELL. 84x 54; 
pp. 30. Birmingham: Cornish Bros. 1926. Is. 


Kilkhampton is in Cornwall on the border of Devon, and in this well- 
produced and illustrated little book the rector gives an account of the 
parish, church, advowson, rectors, inhabitants, and church lands. The 
place has an interesting history and its great family was the Grenvilles, 
of whom the most famous were Sir Richard of Zhe Revenge and Sir 
Bevill, the hero of the battles of Stratton and Lansdowne. Ofits rectors 
two subsequently became bishops, onewas nominated archbishopof York 
by the exiled James II, and a fourth was the notorious Bogo of Clare. 
Truly a goodly list of distinguished people for a small country village. 
Where Mr. Dew is especially to be commended is in his attempt to trace 
by means of the registers the ancestry of many of the present villagers. 
In this he has met with considerable success, and his example might 
well be followed by other writers of parish histories for, as the bishop. 
points out in the introduction, these pedigrees of the peasants are most 
interesting studies and so far have not been much undertaken. In 
his account of the church Mr. Dew is not so successful. To judge 
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from the illustrations the building must be of considerable merit, but 
the author treats it in rather summary fashion, although as compensa- 
tion he gives admirable pictures of the remarkable series of bench ends 
which are still in position. 

The rector of Curdworth’s pamphlet traces the history of what 
was once a remote hamlet and is now practically a suburb of 
Birmingham, from the reign of Henry II, when Sir Hugh Arden gave 
the manor of Berwood to the canons of Leicester Abbey, down to the 
present day when it has renewed its life as the site of an aerodrome. 
Originally there was a hermitage at Berwood. This was part of 
the grant to the canons who later were also granted a small chapel 
dedicated to our Lady, with lands to find two canons to celebrate 
divine service there for the souls of the granter, Sir William Arden, and 
his heirs and successors. Other parcels of land were given at various 
times, and the abbey remained in possession until the Dissolution when 
the property came again into the hands of the Ardens and was subse- 
quently divided among co-heirs to be finally sold in 1888 to the 
Birmingham Corporation. With all this varied history Mr. Mitchell 
deals succinctly and clearly, and he also prints an interesting inventory 
of the goods in Berwood Hall taken in 1708. H. K. 


Hadelands Eldste Bosetningshistorie. Av SIGURD GRIEG. 
pp. viii+204. Oslo, Jacob Dybwad. 1926. 


The district covered by this survey lies at the southern end of 
Randsfjord, some 65 kilometres north of Oslo, and may be said to 
comprise a triangle of moderately high land bounded by the fjord and 
the river Rand west and east, and by higher land to the south, together 
with a strip of hills to the west of the fjord and a wider strip on the 
hills to the east of the river, the total area measuring some 35 by 22 
kilometres. For those not intimately acquainted with the district the 
addition of a contour-map, or at least of a brief description of the 
terrain, would have helped to elucidate still further the excellent 
exposition of the archaeological material. The author has had at his 
disposal a large mass of interesting matter for study and has presented 
it in a scientific manner, maintaining a due regard to the discoveries 
and conditions not only in adjoining districts but also in Norway as a 
whole. In this proper subordination of the part to the whole he 
includes many interesting comparisons drawn from still farther afield, 
from Denmark and beyond from the continent itself. He thus, 
without in any way diminishing the value of the work, successfully 
avoids the tendency to localism which is apt to beset such regional 
surveys. 

The survey ranges from the earliest Stone Age down to the close of 
the Viking Period, and draws attention throughout to the evidence for 
the gradual extension of occupation to the poorer lands. Dr. Grieg 
finds that the archaeological material bears out the philological ascrip- 
tion of the viz, stadir, and rud terminations of place-names to the later 
‘Roman’ (third-fifth centuries), the Viking, and the early middle ages 
respectively. 

The material is set forth in considerable detail with numerous 
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statistical tables. From the Bronze Age comes the remarkable votive- 
find of torcs with spiral terminals, a quincunx-headed pin, and two 
figures of stags in the round, from Vestby, near Lunner. The ‘ Roman’ 
Period furnishes several cauldron-graves (kjel-graver), containing bronze 
vessels, mostly importations, which served as receptacles for the ashes 
of cremation-burials. The distribution of these vessels points to occu- 
pation of the richer lands, probably by immigrants from the continent. 
This and the Viking Period are particularly well represented by finds. 
The finds of each period as well as other phenomena of archaeo- 
logical interest are presented in a series of sketch-maps and the work 
is lavishly illustrated and well documented. E. T. LEEDs. 


Historical Manuscripts Commission. Report on the Manuscripts of 
Lord De L’/sle and Dudley preserved at Penshurst Place. Edited by 
C.L. KINGSFORD. Vol.i. 936; pp.Ix+ 550. London: Stationery 
Office, Adastral House, Kingsway. 1925. 10s. 6d. 


The documents contained in this volume, illustrating many aspects 
of medieval and sixteenth-century life, and relating to several parts of 
the British Isles, make an important addition to the publications of 
the Commission. There is a glory which is Penshurst, and there is 
a fame which is the Sidney family; and those whose interests lie in 
a genealogical field will hope, not without reason, to detect among the 
Penshurst muniments the true origin of the Sidneys. The fictitious 
descent from Sir William Sidney, chamberlain to King Henry II, 
which still appears without reservation in Burke’s Peerage, was exposed 
by Mr. Kingsford in Archaeologia, vol. xv (1914). On that occasion he 
gave detailed reasons for describing the documents, which appear to 
be the sole authority for the existence of this mythical knight, as 
forgeries made by the Elizabethan herald, Robert Cooke. The 
arguments are summarized by Mr. Kingsford in his Introduction to 
the present volume; and we have no hesitation in regarding them as 
conclusive. The Fipe Rolls for the reign of Henry II know no such 
chamberlain; and it can scarcely be doubted that Sir William must 
join Falstaffs men in buckram, even though he was transformed to 
vellum four hundred years after he was supposed to live. In his place 
the genuine documents provide as the first member of the family, 
of whom we have certain evidence, one John de Sydenie who acquired 
land near Chiddingfold in Surrey in the latter years of the thirteenth 
century ; and Mr. Kingsford’s account of the family during the ensuing 
two hundred years will be read with much interest by those who prefer 
fact to fiction. That the original home of the Sidneys was a farm in 
the parish of Alfold (not Alford as printed in the Introduction), which 
still bears their name, is as satisfactory a testimony to their antiquity 
as can well be desired. The Heralds in 1568, we are sorry to observe, 
received £6 ‘for making my Lord’s Petigrewe’ (p. 409). 

No less than 139 pages of the Calendar are devoted to deeds and 
accounts relating to the Cistercian house of Robertsbridge, which 
came to the Sidneys after the Dissolution in exchange for the 
lordship of Kingston-on-Hull and the manor of Myton. Mr. Kingsford 
gives a valuable account of the extant charters originally belonging to 
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the abbey, and of the system of press-marks adopted by the monks, 
Out of a total of about 750 deeds which are known to exist, over 630 
are calendared in this volume, the balance being in various collections 
at the British Museum. Besides the fines, there are six documents 
which are actually dated before 1200, and several more can be assigned 
to the twelfth century. The collection throws considerable, if some- 
times only incidental, light on the origin of local field names; on the 
granges dependent on the abbey; on the abbey itself, e.g. the chapel 
at the gate; and on local families such as the Dalyngruges, the owners 
of the neighbouring castle of Bodiam. Various aspects of monastic life 
are illustrated in the Bursar’s accounts for certain years in the early part 
of the fifteenth century. In one quarter in the year 1427 we notice 
that 8s. 8d. was spent on book-binding, and in 1424 £2 13s. 4d. ona 
pittance for the soul of John Dalyngregg. We trust that this volume 
will pave the way for an authoritative account of the abbey at no 
distant date. 

By a happy coincidence the districts surrounding Bodiam and 
Tattershall castles, which were bequeathed to the nation by the late 
Lord Curzon, are the subject of two successive sections of the Calendar. 
The estates of the dissolved College of Tattershall came to Sir Henry 
Sidney by inheritance ; and the documents are valuable for the history 
of its foundation. The original statutes and ordinances, issued in 
1456-8, were on the model, as Mr. Kingsford points out, of those of 
Maidstone College. The building accounts are of particular interest, 
containing several allusions to the cost of stained glass which is still in 
existence. To elucidate some of the unusual words which are con- 
tained in these accounts and those of Robertsbridge a useful glossary 
is provided at the end of the volume. There is a curious instance of 
‘Clara Historia’ (p. 199) being intended in all probability for a 
translation of ‘ clerestory ’. 

Additional sections follow, containing documents and accounts 
relating to the Cromwell family, all of the fifteenth century, and 
documents relating to the history of Penshurst between 1341 and 
its acquisition by Sir William Sidney in 1551. From some points of view 
thenext section, which deals with the Sidney family papers between 1539 
and 1587, is the most valuable in the volume, though several of these 
have been printed or described elsewhere. The Inventories are of 
special importance: that made at Kenilworth in 1583 can be compared 
with the Leicester House Inventory of 1588, printed in Archaeologia, 
vol. lxxiii; and the two together give, as Mr. Kingsford justly says, 
‘an extraordinary picture of the wealth and luxury of a great Eliza- 
bethan noble’. 

Though this Calendar invites reference to several other matters of 
interest a word must only be added with regard to the important 
collection of seals which are attached to many of the Penshurst 
documents, especially to the Robertsbridge series. About sixty of 
these are illustrated in Mr. Kingsford’s paper in Archaeologia, vol. |xv, 
to which reference has already been made. CHARLES CLAY. 
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The Statutes of Gloucester Cathedral. 11 x 83in.; 31 pp. London: 
Chiswick Press. 1918. 


The Statutes of the Cathedral and Metropolitical Church of Christ, 
Canterbury, with other Documents. 83x 5h in.; pp. xii+141. Pri- 
vately printed. 1925. 


The Statutes Governing the Cathedral Church of Winchester, given by 
King Charles I. Edited by A. W. GOODMAN, B.D., and W. H. 
HuTTon, D.D. pp. xv+131. Two illustrations. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press. 1925. 


The constitution of cathedral churches is not one of the subjects 
that have awakened violent interest and debate among antiquaries 
and historians; and, although a considerable literature exists, chiefly 
in the form of collections of documents, to illustrate the history of 
the old secular foundations, much less curiosity has been shown in 
the organization of the chapters of deans and prebendaries which 
Henry VIII founded in churches previously monastic. There is 
naturally more to be said of churches whose constitutions, though 
possessing characteristics in common, have been developed indepen- 
dently in obedience to local conditions, than of those upon which a 
uniform and stereotyped constitution was imposed by external authority. 
Further, while the history of Lincoln, Salisbury, and Wells is inti- 
mately linked with that of the fabrics of the cathedral churches them- 
selves, and while the growth of the building kept pace with the growth 
of the custom which guided its life and services, the secular consti- 
tutions of Durham, Canterbury, and Winchester were given to churches 
which had developed under other conditions ; and to the antiquary the 
interest of their earlier life overshadows the importance of the artificial 
and somewhat hastily devised code by which their subsequent existence 
was ruled. 

That code, however, has a history and raises problems of its own, 
of which the three volumes now before us are reminders. All three 
contain the Latin text with a translation of the statutes by which the 
churches of Canterbury, Winchester, and Gloucester are respectively 
governed, subject of course to the changes which affected all cathedrals 
under nineteenth-century legislation. While the statutes of Gloucester 
remain an example of the norm established with the sanction of 
Henry VIII for cathedrals of the new foundation, those of the two 
other churches represent a revision and amplification of a code that was 
liable to change at various periods. Originally it was not issued to all 
alike: Westminster and Oxford were never ruled by it, and the first 
constitution of Norwich in 1538 differed from that of the rest in 
important particulars. For most of the rest, the Henrician code still 
holds good; but the present statutes of Norwich, Canterbury, and 
Winchester date from the first half of the seventeenth century, and those 
of Durham are the fruit of a recension in the reign of Philip and 
Mary. 

The question of the validity of the Henrician statutes, discussed 
and cautiously answered by the statute of 6 Anne, need not be entered 
upon, as it was then allowed that the codes admitted by the several 
churches at the Restoration should stand. This point is briefly 
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touched upon in the introduction to the Winchester statutes, which 
gives a short but sufficient account of their origin. Of the three books, 
this one, carefully edited and admirably printed, contains most comment 
and explanation: it is also supplemented by an essay in which the 
Dean of Winchester deals with the lessons of history and with modern 
problems with a wise mixture of earnestness and vivacity and a range 
of allusion which is singularly refreshing. The Canterbury book has 
a short preface, and the statutes are followed by several additional 
documents of constitutional interest. The preface of the Gloucester 
statutes is also short, but indicates clearly the essential points, and 
shows the care with which the Latin text has been prepared. While 
the translations in the two other books appear for the first time, that 
used for the Gloucester book is founded closely upon the old transla- 
tion printed in Atkyns’s Gloucestershire (1712). 

Without going into detail, it is enough to say that the constitution 
of Henry VIII’s foundations was an application of the collegiate 
constitutions possessed by the secular cathedrals. The new chapters 
were small as compared with the great and unwieldy chapters of the 
secular churches of the middle ages, but their prebendal stalls, cal- 
culated to the revenue of each church, and varying from the twelve 
prebends of Canterbury, Durham, Winchester, and Westminster to the 
four of Carlisle, were proportionately valuable. The chief interest of 
the statutes, however, is less in the system which they introduced than 
in the method of thcir composition and subsequent revision. They 
suffer from a want of logical arrangement: their titles are not always 
a full guide to the contents of cach chapter, and occasionally the full 
meaning of one has to be read in the light of phrases which occur in 
another, with the consequence that they raise many points of inter- 
pretation. This was not remedied in the revised and amplified 
editions. The Laudian statutes of Canterbury and Winchester con- 
tain additional blocks of clauses which make for greater preciseness, 
and there is some alteration in titles, but in the main they were 
composed by taking each chapter of the old code in order without 
radical rearrangement. The result is that they leave doubtful points 
still unsettled, and stand in need of definition and ‘declaration’ 
to-day. 

Nowhere is this more noticeable than in their treatment of the 
relation of the bishop to his cathedral. In the churches of the old 
foundation his power had been limited by constitutional checks which 
gave the supreme authority to the dean and chapter .in all matters 
regarding the government and administration of services and discipline. 
Even his right to correct defects, which was inherent in his right to 
visit the church, was in some places, as at York, reduced to a 
minimum. His zs ordinarium was for all practical purposes, within 
the church and its precincts, transferred to the dean, who, in the phrase 
used at Salisbury, was ordinarius immediatus of the cathedral. He 
still claimed, however, to be ordinary, if not of the church itself, at 
any rate of its members, and no sharp distinction was established 
between his position as ordinary and as visitor. Bishop Gray, for 
example, in 1432, visited the dean and chapter of Lincoln cure 
ordinario; and, although this phrase is by no means invariable in 
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notices of visitations, yet, as late as 1632, Archbishop Neile, in his 
first notice to the dean and chapter of York, made use of it. It is 
possible that objections were raised to this, for in his summons to the 
chapter, a few weeks later, it was superseded by the phrase zure metro- 
politico ; but Neile returned to it a few years later, apparently without 
opposition. By that time, however, the office of visitor had become 
detached from the conception in which it was originally included. 

The letters patent by which the new foundations were erected 
placed the bishop at the head of the cathedral body. This, however, 
gave him no direct authority to take the position of the dean as head 
of the chapter; and, indeed, the statutes conceded to him, the dean, 
‘full and entire authority to rule and govern the church in all things’. 
This is stated, not in the chapter which deals with his office, but in 
a later section upon the office of vice-dean, which was invested with 
equal power in the dean’s absence. Of the significance of this there 
can be no question: the dean is recognized as absolute in the cathe- 
dral church. Of any ius ordinarium on the part of the bishop there is 
no mention, but by a special statute he is constituted visitor of the 
‘church, with the power of triennial visitation on his own initiative, and 
with authority to correct and reform defects. 

While in the main the Laudian revision of the code preserved this- 
view of the relation of the bishop to the church, a new idea is intro- 
duced at the very beginning of the Canterbury and Winchester statutes. 
The royal will is here stated in a clause which commits to the bishop 
the cure or charge of the church, of which he is by the same clause 
constituted visitor. This, however, is not accompanied by any modi- 
fication in the powers of the dean. It has been argued, in view of the 
somewhat closer relation to the church which these words suggest, 
that the curva of the bishop is limited by subsequent phrases to the 
care implied in the word prospicere, while the word curare applies 
more correctly to the office of the dean. But this isa distinction without 
a difference, for, while it is difficult to dissociate cura from curare, the 
text shows that curare and prospicere are merely alternatives used 
indiscriminately, without any technical difference. The introduction 
of the bishop’s cure may be explained by the circumstance that the 
Henrician statutes made no provision for the cure of souls in cathedral 
churches. By the declaration that the dean and other dignitaries in 
cathedrals held their offices as benefices without cure of souls, a 
convenient theory for the pluralist, the statute of 21 Henry VIII, cap. 13, 
had done away with the medieval attribution of a cure of souls to these 
offices, which made them incompatible with other benefices. What the 
Laudian statutes did for the new foundations which they affected was 
to recognize the existence of a cure of souls in them, and to vest it 
in the bishop. But it was exercised merely in his periodical appear- 
ances as visitor, and was extended to no prerogative conceded to the 
dean. No ius ordinarium is the sanction for the bishop’s visitations. 
He is visitor by royal ordinance ; as such, he holds the cure of souls ; 
but the actual ordinary of the church is the dean. 

This is by far the most important point raised by the statutes of the 
new foundations, and we have dwelt upon it at some length in conse- 
quence, without adverting to minor details. The full constitutional 
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history of these churches remains to be written, and much gratitude 
is due to the editors of these volumes for the substantial contribution 
of material which they have made towards this end. For purposes of 
ready collation, we wish that the Henrician statutes had been printed 
in parallel columns with the Caroline code for Winchester, so that the 
differences between them might be readily distinguished. But good 
editing and clear printing go far to lighten the labours of the student, 
and a comparison of the Canterbury text with the earlier edition of 
the statutes printed in the collected works of Archbishop Laud reveals 
the advance in accuracy and scholarly treatment which has been made 
by the editors of to-day. A. HAMILTON THOMPSON. 


The Sailing-Ship, Six Thousand Years of History. By ROMOLA and 
R. C. ANDERSON. 84x 5%; pp. 212, with 20 plates and 134 text 
drawings. London: Harrap. 1926. Ios. €d. 

The revival of interest in sailing ships has produced many books on 
their history and evolution, a few of which are very good, some quite 
bad. It is impossible to write on ships without being technical, and 
most of the best recent works are intended for the nautical archaeo- 
logist, while those which are semi-popular in general fail in comprehen- 
siveness and scientific sense. Hence the average reader with slight 
knowledge of seamanship is at a disadvantage. To such this book 
should be welcome. The authors introduce it as ‘little more than 
a summary’, but it has what a summary should have, completeness 
and conciseness. In writing of ships historically there is the ever- 
present difficulty that they are a complex of diverse structures, all 
influencing one another, but by no means keeping pace in their 
development. Mr. and Mrs. Anderson have borne this in mind, and 
the result deserves much praise. As their object is to trace the 
steps by which the sailing-ship reached her zenith in the three-decker 
of the Crimean period and the clippers of the next three decades, the 
book deals only with European craft, with an extension of the geo- 
graphical expression to cover the Eastern Mediterranean and Nile 
Valley for their historical importance, and modern North America by 
reason of the purely European ancestry of the shipping. Thus extra- 
European craft are mentioned only incidentally. 

We are first shown the little vessel with mast and square sail 
painted on predynastic vase no. 19 in the British Museum, which 
at present stands as the parent of all the ships we see. The ships 
of ancient Egypt, Crete, Phoenicia, Greece, and Rome form the 
two opening chapters, as representing the older and longer of the two 
lines, Mediterranean and Northern, along which development pro- 
ceeded. Separated by the unquiet Atlantic, the evolution of the two 
types went on for many centuries, no doubt influencing each other to 
a certain extent, but only slightly, compared with what happened 
when they attained sea-keeping qualities that enabled them to lie 
alongside in the same port. The main task of the nautical archaeo- 
logist is to assess the mutual influences which were at work, for a 
great period but slowly, and then proceeding with a bound. This the 
authors have kept in sight throughout. In their account of Nilotic 
ships we welcome the vigorous objections advanced to the frequently 
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proclaimed view that ancient Egyptian shipbuilding is the parent of 
shipbuilding for the whole world. Just emphasis is laid on the form 
of hull, the absence of keel and ribs, and other features which rendered 
the Nilotic ships essentially river craft. 

This being so, ‘ Egyptian sea-going ship’ seems a somewhat con- 
fident title for the reproduction of one of the Deir-el-Bahari vessels, 
especially in view of the doubts which have been advanced by Admiral 
Ballard and others whether the sculptures are real portraits of ships 
that went to sea beyond careful coasting along the Red Sea littoral. 
Yet, as the authors remark, there is not very much difference between 
the above and the paintings of Egyptian ships fifteen hundred years 
before Queen Hapshepsut: it appears certain that the earlier vessels 
made voyages in the Aegean. The subject is very puzzling, though 
it is possible that Crete had influence on Egyptian shipbuilding from 
very early times. The chapter on Phoenicia, Greece, and Rome 
summarizes the chief views as to the arrangement of the oars and 
benches in triremes with a clearness which will be welcomed by those 
who venture to explore this much-debated field. For Greece and 
Rome our knowledge of hull construction is deplorably slight, but it is 
rightly pointed out that it was keel-and-rib. Whether the Cretans 
and Phoenicians built thus we cannot say; probably they did, and in 
any case they had zaves longae and naves rotundae, a distinction not 
found in Nilotic ships. In chapter iii we are taken to the North, to 
find dug-out and coracle still in use when the Mediterranean had fleets 
of sailing vessels. The account is well up to date in its inclusion of 
Elgstrém’s recent interpretation of many of the Bohuslan rock-tracings 
of the Bronze Age as double canoes and outriggers, for which in 
Europe there is no direct evidence. 

Another puzzling resemblance is well illustrated by the drawings of 
an early Greek vase painting and two of the Scandinavian boats 
side by side. The work of Miiller-Wismar on the very wide distribu- 
tion of a double upcurved bow, a feature of very many of the rock- 
tracings, seems unfavourable to the authors’ suggestion that we are 
mistaking bow for stern in the latter. But we agree that the tracings 
indicate that plank-built boats were in use in the North Sea long 
before the Romans reached its shores, that it is quite probable that 
both Veneti and Britons learned much from Phoenician traders, and 
that the latter ‘may have conceivably reached the Baltic’. So too, in 
the chapter ‘The Double-ended Ship’, it is correctly urged that the 
admirable design and construction of the Nydam boat of c. 230 A. D. 
‘must be the product of centuries of experience’. In expressing this 
belief emphasis is laid on the marked differences between this boat 
and those of Rome, and the certainty that boat-building in the North 
had reached a high level before the Roman invasion of Britain. But 
the statement that the men who constructed the Nydam boat ‘ must 
have been working on an entirely separate line of development’ 
appears to need qualification, in view of our increasing knowledge of 
pre-Roman intercourse with the North. 

In two passages the northern voyages of Phoenician ships are 
referred to, but we find no mention of the very ancient contact 
between Southern and Northern cultures overland by the great river 
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valleys. The work of de Navarro and others has established that 
during the early Bronze Age, c. 1800-1500 B.C. for Northern Europe, 
at least one amber trade route was open between the Adriatic and the 
Baltic, and other routes came into use down to ¢. 700B.C. The 
possibility that in all this long period more than one man with know- 
ledge of Aegean shipbuilding made his way north is great, and the 
influence of the Southern on other forms of Northern culture from 
early times is now established. In the account of the Gokstad and 
other boats of the Viking Age found in grave mounds we are usefully 
reminded that the vessels are not specimens of the real ship of war; 
unfortunately, save the doubtful and now destroyed Hamble river 
ship excavated in 1875, none of the sea-going kverrir has survived 
for our examination. There is no space for more than a passing 
mention of the valuable distinction made between the ships of King 
Harold and those of the Conqueror from a careful examination of the 
Bayeux Tapestry, of which the authors say ‘the ships look as if they 
had been based on drawings or directions by some one who did 
understand what he was doing’. 

The invention of the median or sternpost rudder was Northern, and 
we may ascribe it to the latter half of the twelfth century. One of 
the most important advances ever made in ship design, it ousted, 
though not very rapidly, if the evidence of seals and miniatures is 
accepted, the quarter-rudder of oar-like form which had steered ships 
for so many centuries. In the Mediterranean the quarter-rudder, 
usually duplicated, as in Egyptian and classical times, continued in 
use much longer. In describing ‘The One-masted Ship in her Prime’ 
the authors express their belief that the adoption of the sternpost 
rudder was the chief factor in the differentiation between bow and 
stern which superseded the double-ended hull of the Conquest epoch. 
Probably they are right, and right also in their conclusion that the 
acquirement of many new fittings about 1200 was a result of the 
Norman invasion of Italy and of the Crusades later on increasing 
the contact of North and South. Some inaccuracies occur regarding 
early representations of the sternpost rudder, which are all on seals. 
‘ The first dated stern rudder’ is not on the Elbing seal attached toa 
document of 1242; for the town seal of Ipswich, which is known to 
have been first used on gth September 1200, shows a carefully engraved 
sternpost rudder hung with pintles and gudgeons. The Wismar seal 
ascribed to 1256 does not bear a sternpost rudder, but a duplicated 
quarter-rudder hung very far aft. Again, 1325 is accepted as the date 
of the seal of Poole, but the matrix is almost certainly of the thirteenth 
century. It is possible that the sternpost rudder was first used in the 
Baltic, but its first dated representation is English. Returning to the 
South, it is suggested that the adoption of the lateen sail in place 
of the ancient square sail, a change whose importance renders it 
a parallel with the sternpost rudder in the North, may have taken 
place about the time of the Mohammedan invasion. The origin of 
this oldest fore-and-aft sail remains obscure: was it invented in Egypt 
as something like a zaggar’s sail, or is it related to the Indonesian and 
Pacific lateen, probably a very old sail, which, however, differs from 
that of the West in having a boomed foot? All we can say at present 
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is that the Mediterranean lateen occurs in Byzantine drawings as far 
back as the ninth century. The fourteenth century ushers in the 
period of contact between North and South which resulted in mutual 
borrowings whose outcome was the full-rigged ship. The entry of the 
Bayonnese pirate cogs into the Mediterranean in 1304 may have 
heralded the intercourse which finally led to the South adopting the 
northern form of hull and the sternpost rudder in place of two oar-like 
quarter-rudders, and to the North discarding the clinker fashion of 
planking for the Mediterranean carvel fashion, and taking the lateen 
as a mizzen sail. The steady increase of intercourse and the history 
of the resulting changes in design are told well, and readers who are 
puzzled between ‘ carrack’, ‘ galleon’, ‘ galleass’, ‘ caravel’, ‘fluyt’, and 
other transitional designs of the sixteenth century will be grateful for 
the clear definitions given. We lack space to follow the further 
developments set forth in the concluding chapters, ‘The Seventeenth 
Century’, ‘The Full-rigged Ship ’, ‘The Ship of the Line’, and ‘ Last 
Days of the Sailing Ship’. This part of the authors’ task is by no 
means the easiest, for the ship is now a very complex structure. They 
have performed it well ; it is evident that they have made use of recent 
researches throughout, and they have found space to say something on 
comparatively lesser matters, such as painting and carved decorations. 
In the account of armament the use of guns afloat by the French and 
Spanish as early as 1356-9 might have been supplemented by a 
mention of the English inventories of 1338, which give ‘canons de ferr 
ove chambres’ for several ships. As in the course of evolution of 
living things intermediate forms become extinct, while some primitive 
forms survive in a specialized condition, so it is with ships ; thus in 
describing such vessels as the galleass as examples of the former, 
the authors might have reminded us that in the Faroese and Norwegian 
fishing and coasting craft and in the Mediterranean felucca and xebec 
we see ancient forms adapted to new purposes. The closing pages 
tell in brief the contest between the British and American clippers, 
and are well up to date in illustrating such bizarre vessels as the 
American many-masted fore-and-aft coasting schooners and the 
recent German device of stepping five masts with square and fore-and- 
aft sail alternately, truly a rig which ‘defies naming altogether’. 
The plates are printed clearly, and high praise should be given 
to the text illustrations, for they are new drawings, done carefully 
and selected with good judgement from a great variety of sources, 
many of which are not easily accessible to the average reader. The 
index is full and adequate. H. H. BRINDLEY. 


Macedonia, Thrace, and Illyria. By STANLEY Casson, M.A. 
835%; pp. xxii+357, with map and photographic illustrations. 
Oxford University Press. 1926. 218. 

This is a valuable addition to the equipment of the student of 
Greek lands, in the wider sense. While the southern half of the 
Archipelago, and the Anatolian coast, have been fairly fully described 
and explored, political circumstances have been very unfavourable to 
research even in the northern provinces of the Greek kingdom, as the 
dates of such works as the AeZolia ot W. J. Woodhouse, and Stahlin’s 
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book on Thessaly are sufficient to show. For Illyria there is the early 
monograph of Sir Arthur Evans, in Archaeologia x\viii ; and latterly the 
work of Cvijié for the Slav regions of the interior supplements Tozer’s 
Highlands of Turkey and the older travellers. There has been, however, 
much detailed study of one aspect and another of the geography and 
history of these regions, as Mr. Casson’s bibliography shows; the 
Salonica expedition, during the European war, gave opportunities to 
scholars from France and Britain, such as Greek, Serb, and Bulgarian 
explorers had enjoyed already for several years; and since the 
Armistice, travel has been comparatively easy, and excavations pos- 
sible on a modest scale. What was wanted was a general survey 
of the results of all this detailed work ; and this Mr. Casson has given 
us, consolidated and classified by his own very extensive travels, and 
by the trial-excavations conducted by himself and other members of 
the British School at Athens on Macedonian mound-sites, which (being 
stratified and representing a long range in time) contain the archaeo- 
logical key to most of the principal problems of the region’s history. 

The general plan of the book is to give first a geographical descrip- 
tion of the whole area, by natural regions, with an estimate of the 
resources of each, as known in antiquity, and the effects of these 
physical factors on the distribution and peculiarities of the principal 
centres of population, and especially of the Greek colonies. 

Next comes the ethnological problem, on which Mr. Casson’s own 
work has most new light to throw; for he is able to supplement his 
earlier papers in the Aztiquaries Fournal, on archaeological evidence 
for folk-movement into Greece at the beginning of the Iron Age, 
by a first sketch of the prehistoric cultures of Macedonia itself. This 
will of course be supplemented and probably be amended in detail, 
as more sites are dissected and the geographical distribution of the 
successive periods of culture ascertained; but the main outlines seem 
already well defined, and Macedonia is now at all events as well 
understood, in its early phases, as Thrace has become through the 
long patient work of M. Seure. The list of sites on pp. 168-74 
shows how much has been ascertained already about the distribution 
and character of early remains; though, also, how much opportunity 
there is here for further work. 

For the Hellenic period, interest naturally centres on the principal 
Greek cities, and on their relations with the native rulers of Macedon 
and Thrace, who provided them with opportunities for trade, or with- 
held or controlled these for political reasons. For both Greeks and 
native rulers the evidence of their coinage is of the first importance, 
and Mr. Casson has the laborious and sometimes over-subtle researches 
of Svoronos on which to plot out his own contributions, in the earlier 
periods of the Macedonian kingdom. For the Thracian dynasts the 
material is not so copious, but the main outlines of the course of events 
are fairly clear. 

The Thracian Chersonese on the north side of the Hellespont is 
even more distinct from the mainland to the north than its ancient 
name implies, and is rightly given separate treatment. It is, however, 
so closely connected with the rest of the Marmora region that it is 
difficult to do full justice to its features or its history without over- 
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stepping the plan of this volume. For the other shore of the Helles- 
pont, however, Dr. Leaf’s commentary on Strabo’s account of the 
Troad is so recent and exhaustive that it was natural that the line 
should be drawn where it is. 

Mr. Casson gives a separate chapter to the question how far this 
North Aegean province of Greek exploitation found expression in 
a regional school of art. The coins are eloquent in this connexion 
also, and the few pieces of sculpture and relief work, which are all that 
one may expect in districts where there has been so little excavation, 
are more instructive than their rarity would suggest. On the side of 
decorative art, the Thracian dynastic tombs at Brezovo, Radyuvene, 
and Bedniakovo deserve to be better known than they are, for they 
raise very interesting questions as to the competing influences of 
Hellenic art on the one hand and Scythian on the other. It would 
have increased the value of this section if Mr. Casson had been able 
to illustrate it more fully, though the plates which he has provided are 
excellent so far as they go. 

The Illyrian chapter is less full, and looks like an afterthought ; but 
it is satisfactory to find that such a beginning can be made, in a region 
which has for long been almost inaccessible; and it is much to be 
hoped that Mr. Casson himself or some other student with the training 
which our School of Archaeology at Athens supplies, may be able to 
do in the near future what S.S. Clarke was beginning to do before his 
lamented death. 

It is pleasant to note the cordial help which Mr. Casson has 
evidently received from the French explorers who have done so much 
for the history and archaeology of this region, both before and since 
the war, and from the local archaeologists of all the nationalities 
concerned: the best of omens for that collaborated work in the future 
which alone can make good the late start which has been inevitable in 
a region so recently liberated from Turkish domination, 

J. L. MyREs. 


Periodical Literature 


The English Historical Review, October 1926, contains the following 
articles :—‘Gildas de Excidio Britanniae’, chapter 26, by G. H. Wheeler; 
A contemporary account of the Hundred Years War from 1415 to 1429, 
by Benedicta J. H. Rowe; The Journals of Finlay and Jarvis, by 
W. Miller; The political prisoners in Upper Canada, 1837-8, by R. C. 
Watt; A maritime indenture of 1212, by Beryl E. R. Formoy; The 
complaints of Henry III against the Baronial Council in 1261, by 
E. F. Jacob; Pier Paolo Vergerio De situ veteris et inclyte Urbis Rome, 
by L. Smith; Notes on Visitations, 1536-58, by W. P. M. Kennedy; 
William Semple’s Reports on Scotland in 1558 and 1610, by D. and A. 
Mathew; The instructions to Donzelot, Governor of Martinique, 
17 December 1823, by H. Temperley. 

History, October 1926, contains the following articles:—Bias in 
historical writing, by Professor C. H. McIlwain, Baron Meyendorff, 
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and Professor J. L. Morison ; ‘Re-election’ and the medieval parliament, 
by J. G. Edwards; The teaching and practice of handwriting in 
England (concluded), by Hilary Jenkinson; Historical revisions: 
xxxix, The derivation of London, by Miss E. Jeffries Davis. 

The Cambridge Historical Fournal, vol. 2, no. 1, contains the 
following articles:—The fear of the Orient in the Roman Empire, by 
M. P. Charlesworth ; The English wool trade in the reign of Edward 
IV, by Eileen Power ; Edmund Burke and the origins of the Theory 
of Nationality, by A. B. C. Cobban ; The diary of a country gentleman 
in 1688, by P. C. Vellacott; The Middleburgh Staple, 1383-8, by 
F. Miller ; Wyclif and the house of Herod, by B. L. Manning; Lord 
Acton on the origins of the war of 1870, with some unpublished 
documents, by H. Temperley; An unpublished memorandum on the 
Straits question by Baron (later Count) von Aehrenthal, by I. F. D. 
Morrow ; Additions to the manuscript records at Cambridge. 

Fournal of the British Archaeological Association, vol. 31, part 2, 
contains the following articles :—Castleacre, by Rev. H. J. D. Astley ; 
The battle of ‘ Assandun’: where was it fought? by Miller Christy; 
Colchester’s unwritten history, by A. M. Jarmin; Historic Yarmouth, 
by R.H. Teasdel; The Capitoline Hill: a new study of its topography 
and classical remains, by S. Russell Forbes; A chest at Chippenham 
church, Wilts, by G. C. Druce ; Provincial Museums: ii, Grange Wood 
Museum, Croydon, by E. A. Martin. 

The British Museum Quarterly, no. 2, includes the following 
short articles:—An enamelled gold reliquary of the twelfth century ; 
Decadrachm commemorating Alexander’s Indian campaign; Early 
Sumerian sculpture ; Assyrian and Babylonian antiquities ; Egyptian 
antiquities; Early Persian pottery ; A Sung potter's mould; Personal 
ornaments from Hungary; The first state of Hollar’s View of London 
from Lambeth; Exhibition of antiquities discovered at Ur. 

Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology, University of Liverpool, 
vol. 13, nos. 3-4, contains the following articles:—Mycenae, 1921-3: 
legitimate and illegitimate criticism, by J. P. Droop; Oxford excava- 
tions in Nubia, by F. LI. Griffith. 

The Numismatic Chronicle, 5th ser., vol. 6, part 1, contains the 
following articles :—Select Sicilian and Magna-Graecian coins, by Sir 
Arthur Evans; Some problems of the later coinage of Corinth, by 
Sir Charles Oman ; Sulla or Endymion? by Sir Charles Oman; The 
currency of Egypt in the fifth century, by J. G. Milne; Chaffrey Carles, 
by G. F. Hill; Mint accounts and documents of Edward IV, by 
Henry Symonds. 

The Mariner's Mirror, vol. 12, no. 4, contains the following 
articles :—The history of wood-preserving in shipbuilding, by Dr. F. 
Moll; The general situation in the Indian Ocean during the early 
Georgian period, by Admiral G. A. Ballard ; ‘Capital ship’, by L. G. 
Carr Laughton; The naval administration of the Interregnum, by 
Captain A. C. Dewar; Phineas Pett, by A. W. Johns. 

The Fournal of the Society of Army Historical Research, vol. 5, 
October-December 1926, contains the following articles :—Letters of 
Philip Browne, an officer in the King’s Own Regiment of Horse, 1737 
to 1745 (concluded), edited by Lt.-Col. J. H. Leslie; Military Prints, 
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a review, by Lt.-Col. J. H. Leslie ; ‘ Memorial’ of Northern actions 
during the Civil War, 1642-4, from a MS. by Sir Thomas Fairfax ; 
Army uniforms in a stained glass window in Farndon church, Cheshire, 
temp. Charles I, by Col. C. Field; Diary of Major T. Downman, 
R.H.A., 1811-12 (Peninsular War); Lodging the Colour, by Capt. 
H. Oakes-Jones ; Standing orders for the army, 1755. 

Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, vol. 6, part 3, contains the 
following articles:—Pedigree of Barrett of Belhouse etc.; Parish 
registers of Toddington, Beds., 1540-59; Pedigree of Meurdrac; 
Mordak charters in possession of Lord Willoughby de Broke; Compton 
and the Mordaks; London pedigrees and coats of arms; Rogers of 
Llanvaches ; Redmond ; The Wynslowe family. | 

The Library, vol. 7, no. 2, contains the following articles :—The 
Papyrus book, by Sir Frederic Kenyon; The Birchley Hall secret 
press, by A. J. Hawkes; Was Nicholas Udall the author of ‘ Thersites’ ? 
by A. R. Moon: Ralph Crane, scrivener to the King’s players, by 
F. P. Wilson; Notes on old books, by W. W. Greg; Notes on three 
incunabula acquired by the British Museum, by V. Scholderer. 

The Geographical Fournal for October 1926 includes a paper on some 
early County maps, by Edward Heawood. 

The Fournal of the Royal Institute of British Architects, vol. 33,no. 19, 
contains the following articles :—Spanish Renaissance architecture, by 
Professor F. Granger ; An architectural history of the Bank of England, 
part 3, by H. R. Steele; Some observations on stone decay, part 4, by 
Professor A. P. Laurie. 

Vol. 33, no. 20, contains an article by Mr. F. O. Lawrence on Ostia, 
the ancient port of Rome. 

The Burlington Magazine, October 1926, includes the following 
articles :—English enamels of the twelfth century, ii, by the late H. P. 
Mitchell; A late antique religious symbol in works by Holbein and 
Titian, by E. Panofsky and F. Saxl. 

The November 1926 number includes the following articles :— 
Tapestries at St. John’s College, Oxford, by H.C. Marillier ; A tapestry 
altar frontal of the fifteenth century, by A. F. Kendrick; Plaster work 
at Hardwick Hall, by M. Jourdain; A thirteenth-century painter of 
Westminster, by J. G. Noppen; Two unknown crystal engravings, by 
E. Kris. 

The Connoisseur,October 1926, includes the following articles:—Early 
enamels in the Cleveland Museum of Art, U.S.A., by W. M. Milliken ; 
Some old English misericords, by F. Roe; Paktong, by A. Bonnin. 

The November 1926 number includes the following articles :— 
Ancient reduplication and mass production of works of art, by J. A. 
Knowles; A forgotten incident of the Great Rebellion, by C. R. Beard ; 
Why Piccadilly? by F. M. Kelly. 

Publications of the Catholic Record Society, vol. 26, Miscellanea 13, 
contains the following papers :—Some letters and papers of Nicholas 
Sander, 1562-80, by J. B. Wainewright; The Catholic Registers of 
Hammersmith, Middlesex, 171c—1838, by Miss J. H. Harting; The 
Catholic Registers kept by Father Peter Antoninus Thompson at 
Stonecroft, etc., from 1715, and by other Dominicans from 1754 to 1826, 
edited by J. R. Baterden; The Catholic Registers of Stonecroft, 
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Northumberland, from 1737 to 1821, edited by J. R. Baterden; 
Catholic Registers of the Secular Mission of Hexham at Cockshaw, 
Northumberland, 1753-1831, edited by J. R. Baterden. 

Proceedings of the Huguenot Society of London, vol. 13, no. 3, 
contains the following articles :—Some troubles of Archbishop Sancroft, 
by C. R. L. Fletcher; Calvin and his friends, by W. G. Cazalet ; 
Human documents: secret causes of the Reformation, by C. E. Lart ; 
Pedigrees of Huguenot families and materials, by the late H. Wagner ; 
Protestant refugees from Rennes, by C. E. Lart. 

The Fourteenth Volume of the Walpole Society contains the following 
articles :—The drawings of Matthew Paris, by M. R. James; Some 
Barcheston tapestries, by A. F, Kendrick ; English seventeenth-century 
portrait drawings in Oxford collections, by C. F. Bell and Mrs. R. L. 
Poole; John Sell Cotman’s Letters from Normandy, edited by 
H. Isherwood Kay. 

Fournal of the British Society of Master Glass Painters, October 
1926, contains the following articles :—A delineator of ancient painted 
glass: John Browne of York, 1793-1877, by G. Benson; A history of 
the York school of glass-painting, by J. A. Knowles; The glazing of 
St. Stephen’s chapel, Westminster, 1351-2, by L. F. Salzman. 

Fournal of the Chester and North Wales Archaeological and Historical 
Society, vol. 26, part 2, contains the following papers :—Chester Castle, 
907-1925, by F. Simpson; The commonplace book of John Crewe of 
Utkinton, co. Chester, civca 1640-50, by P. H. Lawson; Jupiter 
Tanarus, by R. G. Collingwood. 

Vol. 27, part 1, contains:—The thirteenth-century crypt, Bridge 
street, Chester, by F. Simpson; The Royal Oak Inn, Chester, by 
F. Simpson; Communications and transport in medieval Cheshire, by 
H. J. Hewitt. 

Transactions of the Dorset Natural History and Antiquarian Field | 
Club, vol. 47, contains the following papers :—Thirteenth-century 
steelyard weights, by G. Dru Drury; A century of Dorset documents, 
by Canon J. M. J. Fletcher; A trio of Dorchester worthies, by Canon 
J. M. J. Fletcher ; Some Dorset deeds in the John Rylands Library at 
Manchester, catalogued by R. Fawtier, with introduction and notes by 
Canon J. M. J. Fletcher; The almshouses of St. George in the town 
of Poole, by H. P. Smith; William Knapp, the Dorset composer, by 
H. P. Smith. 

The Essex Review, October 1926, contains the following papers :— 
Phillipina Knight, an Essex worthy, by H. R. Lingwood ; Historians 
of South-West Essex, by Rev. H. Smith ; Some early rectors of All 
Saints, Theydon Gernon, by Mrs. A. D. Bell; The Lethieullier family 
of Aldersbrook House, by C. H. lyan Chown. 

Transactions of the Southend-on-Sea Antiquarian and Historical 
Society, vol. 1, parts 3-4, contains the following papers:—A page of 
Southchurch history, by Rev. E. A. Welch ; Notes on the history of 
Southchurch, by J. F. Nichols; New light on the history of Milton 
Hamlet, by J. F. Nichols; Eastwood and its church, by W. A. 
Mepham; Additional archaeological evidences (pre-Norman) found in 
the Rochford Hundred, by R. W. Higgs; A shell-mound at South- 
church, by A. G. Francis; Regular Canons of the order of St. Augus- 
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tine, by Miss Rose Graham; Essex Schools before 1600, by H. G. 
Williams. 

Transactions of the Greenwich and Lewisham Antiquarian Society, 
vol. 3, no. 2, contains the following papers:—The old church of 
St. Mary, Lewisham, by A. R. Martin; Greenwich in the thirteenth 
century, by J. E.G. de Montmorency; Roman remains from Greenwich 
Park, by F. C. Elliston Erwood; Discoveries on the line of the 
Watling Street at Shooter’s Hill, by F. C. Elliston Erwood ; Notes on 
medieval Greenwich and Lewisham, by W. H. Mandy. 

Archaeologia Aeliana, 4th series, vol. 2, contains the following 
articles:—The castle, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, by W. H. Knowles; 
Roman inscriptions and sculptures belonging to the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, by R. G. Collingwood ; Featherstone 
castle, by J. Gibson ; Newspaper advertisements relating to the Gold- 
smiths of Newcastle-upon-Tyne of the eighteenth century, by F. 
Buckley ; The ‘ Newcastle’ Galley, by R. J. Whitwell and C. John- 
son ; Excavations at Aesica, 1925, Interim report, by M. R. Hull. 

Proceedings of the Somersetshire Archaeological and Natural History 
Society, vol. 71, contains the following articles:—Pageantry, by Major 
M. F. Cely Trevilian; Three Lords of Aller, by Rev. Prebendary 
D. M. Ross; Langford manor, Fivehead, by W. A. Key Matterson ; 
Monumental effigies in Somerset (part xii), by Dr. A. C. Fryer; 
Excavations at Ham Hill, South Somerset (part ii), by H. St. George 
Gray; The effigy of ‘John de Middleton’ at Wells, by the Very Rev. 
J. A. Robinson ; Barrington Court, by J. E. Forbes; The dragon of 
Wessex, by H. Symonds; Discovery of human skeletons at Doulting, 
by H. St. George Gray; Incised slab, Aller church, by Roland Paul. 
The volume also includes an illustrated account of the Society’s 
meeting at Langport in July 1925. 

Sussex Archaeological Collections, vol. 67, contains the following 
articles :—Michelham priory, by W. H. Godfrey ; Gun founding at 
Heathfield in the eighteenth century, by H. Blackman; The Cissbury 
earthworks, by H. S. Toms and Christine Toms; Two notes on 
Roman Sussex: Bignor bath, and Southwick Roman villa, by S. E. 
Winbolt ; The Linchmere hoard, by P. W. Webb; Harrow Hill flint- 
mine excavations, 1924-5, by E. Curwen and E. C. Curwen; On the 
use of scapulae as shovels, by E. C.Curwen; Notes on air-photograph 
of Harrow Hill, by O. G. S. Crawford; Coats of arms in Sussex 
churches, by F. Lambarde; A thirteenth-century steelyard weight, 
by E. Curwen; An old Sussex household diary, by Rev. E. W. Cox ; 
The family of Marten of Sussex, by A. E. Marten. Among the 
shorter notes are the following :—A ground axe of igneous rock, by 
R. A. Smith; An early British armlet from Sussex, by E. Heron- 
Allen ; Roman coins found at Selsey, by E. Heron-Allen; A map of 
Selsey, 1672, by E. Heron-Allen; Two Roman coins from West 
Sussex, by S. E. Winbolt ; The surroundings of Philpots Camp, by 
Mary S. Holgate. 

Sussex Notes and Queries, vol. 1, no. 4, contains the following short 
papers :—‘ Halnaker’ or ‘Halfnaked’, by A. Anscombe; Some 
Heathfield place-names (continued), by D. Macleod; Horsham 
Churchwardens’ account book (continued), by R. Garraway Rice; 
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Sussex archaeology in relation to physical features, by J. E. Ray. 
Among the shorter notes may be mentioned :—Seaforth church tower, 
by W. H. Godfrey ; Some lost Chichester charters, by W. D. Peck- 
ham; Beacons and Watch, 1546; The Rotherfield swine rent, by 
C. Pullein; A Bepton farmer's goods, 1577, by W. D. Peckham. 

Brighton and Hove Archaeologist, no. 3, contains the following 
articles :—Roman villa at Preston, by H. S. Toms and G. Herbert ; 
Port’s road, the ancient road of Portslade, by E. Curwen and E. C. 
Curwen ; Valley entrenchments east of the Ditchling road, by H. S. 
Toms; The Circus on Buckland Bank, by A. Hadrian Allcroft; 
Notes on the pottery found at Buckland Bank, by E. Curwen; 
Constables and headboroughs, by F. Harrison; The etymology of 
the word ‘groyne’, by F. Harrison; The Bartholomews Property, 
Brighthelmston, 1547 to 1592, by J. S. North; Brighthelmston 
church and the chapel of St. Bartholomew, by W. Clarkson Wallis; 
Our ancient dovecotes, by W. Law. 

Transactions of the Thoroton Society, vol. 29, contains the following 
papers :—The churches of Chaddesden and Morley, Derbyshire, by 
E. L. Guilford ; Extracts from the Act books of the archdeacons of 
Nottingham, by R. F. B. Hodgkinson; Extracts from the Records of 
the borough of Nottingham, by E. L. Guilford; The Royalist badges 
of Charles I, by F. E. Burton; An Itinerary of Nottingham, by J. 
Holland Walker ; The account book of John Hooper, steward to John 
Holles (2nd earl of Clare), by S. J. Kirk ; Notes and Jottings about 
Sutton Bonington, by Rev. W. E. Buckland; Some account of the 
Rev. Charles Allen, Rector of St. Anne, Sutton Bonington, 1775-95, 
by Rev. W. E. Buckland ; Old Town wall, Nottingham, by E. H. 
Heazell; Hawton church and Newark museum, by Rev. F. H. 
Burnside. 

Transactions of the Birmingham Archaeological Society, vol. 49, 
contains the following articles:—Saltways of Droitwich district, by 
Rev. Dr. Whitley; Excavation of an Anglo-Saxon cemetery at 
Bidford-on-Avon, Warwickshire, in 1922 and 1923, part i, by John 
Humphreys ; Monumental effigies in the county of Warwick, part 4, 
ecclesiastics, semi-effigies and incised slabs, by P. B. Chatwin ; Report 
on the Sheldon chapel, Beoley church, by Rees Price; Reports on 
excavation work at Meon Hill, the Saxon cemetery at Milcote, the 
earthworks at Chesterton, Brookhampton Roman site, the Pleasaunce, 
Kenilworth, Goodrest moated house, and Kenilworth abbey; Roman 
coins found at Alcester, by J. Humphreys; Silver paten at Cofton 
Hackett church, by T. G. Barnett; Notes on triptychs at Besford, 
Burford, and Lydiard Tregoz, by F. T. S. Houghton; Palaeolithic 
implement found at Curdworth, by Rev. L. Mitchell; Medieval shoes 
found at Coventry, by Miss Dormer Harris; The ‘ Dwarf-holes’ at 
Gravelly Hill, Birmingham ; Find of Roman and other pottery at 
Ewe Field farm, Chesterton. 

The Wiltshire Archaeological Magazine, vol. 43, December 1926, 
contains the following articles :—Objects found during excavations on 
the Romano-British site at Stockton earthworks, 1923, by R. de C. 
Nan Kivell ; Notes on recent prehistoric finds, by Mrs. Cunnington ; 
The Society’s MSS.: abstracts of deeds relating to the family of 
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Methuen at Bradford, Corsham, Melksham, Chitterne,and Beckington 
by Canon Knubley; The barrows on Middle Down, Alvediston, by 
R. C. C. Clay ; Sheep farming in Wiltshire, by G. B. Hony ; Notes on 
Purton Tithe books, by S. W. Shaw; An Early Iron Age habitation 
at Guy’s Rift, Slaughterford, by T. F. Hewer; Two Bronze Age 
beaker burials at Netheravon, by Mrs. Cunnington. 

The Scottish Historical Review, October 1926, contains the following 
articles :—Falsing the Doom, by Sir Philip J. Hamilton-Grierson ; 
‘The Mystery of Maitland’, by M. Wilkinson; The negotiations for 
a commercial treaty between England and Scotland in 1668, by 
Edward Hughes ; The election of a schoolmaster by ‘A Comparative 
Trial’ in 1713, by J. G. Burnett. 

Publications of the Clan Lindsay Society, vol. 3, no. 10, contains the 
following articles:—Archbishop Patrick Lindsay, by the Rev. and 
Hon. E. R. Lindsay ; The Lindsays of Pitairlie, by John Lindsay ; 
Extracts from old registers, contributed by the Rev. and Hon. E. R. 
Lindsay. 

Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. 37, sec. C, nos. 4-6, 
contains the following papers :—Studies in the Vision of Tundal, by 
St. John D. Seymour ; Notes on Apocrypha in Ireland, by St. John 
D. Seymour ; The native place of St. Patrick, by E. MacNeill. 

The Fournal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, vol. 56, 
part 1, contains the following articles :—The early crosses of East and 
West Meath, by H. S. Crawford; Note on the church of St. Michan, 
Dublin, by the Very Rev. H. J. Lawlor ; The foundation of St. Mary’s 
abbey, Dublin, by the Very Rev. H. J. Lawlor; The battle of Ocha 
and the burial-place of Niall of the Nine Hostages, by H. Morris ; 
Early cross-slabs and pillar stones at Church Island, near Waterville, 
co. Kerry, by H. S. Crawford; James Yonge, a fifteenth-century 
Dublin writer, by Rev. St. John D. Seymour; Note on the Holy- 
wood stone, by W. Bremer. The Miscellanea contain the following 
short notes:—Tavern tokens; Copper halbert from co. Cavan ; 
Cinerary interment in co. Antrim; Find of bronze celts at Aghadown, 
co. Cork; A continental bracelet of the Hallstatt period found in 
Ireland ; Cinerary urns from near Dungannon ; Gold lunula from co. 
Tyrone. 

Transactions of the Anglesey Antiquarian Society, 1926, contains 
the following papers :—Neolithic Anglesey, by E. Neil Baynes; The 
Enclosure movement in Anglesey (1788-1866), by E. J. Jones; Parys 
Mountain during the Industrial Revolution (1760-1840), by A. H. 
Dodd. 

Transactions of the Carmarthenshire Antiquarian Society, part 47, 
contains the following papers:—Jeremy Taylor in Carmarthenshire, 
1644-53; Carmarthen printed books; West Wales Quakers, 1793; 
Rhys Thomas, Carmarthen printer, 1761; Carmarthenshire Agricul- 
ture and Industry Society, 1800; Caveats in the administration of 
effects of deceased persons in the Carmarthen Archdeaconry court ; 
‘Laugharneshire’, the ‘Inn and Out Club’, by the late G. G. T. 
Treherne ; Will of Lady Mary Lloyd, died 1677 ; Mayors and Bailiffs 
of Kidweily ; Trelech-ar-Bettws Register, 1663-1796; Roman coins: 
two forgotten hoards from Nanteos found in 1841 and Rhiwarthenisaf 
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found in 1881, by G. E. Evans; The Roman road from Carmarthen- 
shire to Pennal, notes made by D. P. Jones in 1884-6, edited by 
G. E. Evans. 

West Wales Historical Records, vol. 11, contains the following 
articles:—Notes on the church. and parish of Camrose, by J. R. P. 
Penn; Bowen of Roblinston and Camrose, by J. R. P. Penn and 
F. Green; The Fortunes of Leweston, by F. Green; Register of 
St. Peter’s, Carmarthen, Baptisms (continued) ; Pembrokeshire Hearths 
in 1670 (continued) ; The South Pembrokeshire dialect, by D. Salmon; 
Marriage Bonds of West Wales and Gower (continued); Further 
gleanings from a printer’s file (continued), by J. Ballinger. 

Bulletin annuel de la Société Fersiaise, 1926, contains the following 
articles:—The court of the Fief and Seigneurie of Noirmont, by 
G. F. B. de Gruchy ; Supplement to the list of rectors of Jersey, by 
A. Messeroy ; The tomb of Philip d’Aubigny at Jerusalem, by E. T. 
Nicolle; The vicissitudes of a Furé-Fusticier (Guillaume le Meton) 
in the fourteenth century ; Grosnez castle, by N. V. L. Rybot and 
E. T. Nicolle. 

The Indian Antiquary, October 1926, includes the following papers :— 
The relative chronology of Panini and the Pratisakhyas, by H. Skold; 
The recovery of the great bell of the Shive Dagon Pagoda at Rangoon, 
by Sir Richard Temple; A note on Queen Minakshi of Madura, by 
A. S. Ramanatha Ayyar; Geographical dictionary of ancient and 
medieval India (continued), by Nundolal Dey. 

The November number includes the following :--The population of 
the city of Bombay, by S. M. Edwardes; Notes on piracy in eastern 
waters, by the late S. C. Hill. 

Epigraphia Indica, vol. 18, nos. 5 and 6, contains the following 
articles:—Inscriptions from Huli, by L. D. Barnett; Don Buzurg 
plates of Govindachandra: [Vikrama]-Samvat 1176, by Daya Ram 
Sahni; Chhatarpur copper-plate inscription of Govindachandradeva 
of Kanauj: [Vikrama]-Samvat 1177, by Daya Ram Sahni; Vemalur- 
padu plates of Amanaraja II, by Dr. E. Hultzsch; Sanjan plates of 
Amoghavarsha I: Saka-Samvat 793, by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar ; 
Kopparam plates of Pulakesin II, by Dr. E. Hultzsch ; The so-called 
Takht-i-Bahi inscription of the year 103, by S. Konow; Four Bhanja 
copper-plate grants, by Rai Bahadur Hiralal. 

Bulletin of the Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology, July 1926, 
includes articles on recent accessions to the Armoury, and on the 
Magic hand. 

The American Fournal of Archaeology, vol. 30, no. 2, contains the 
following articles:—Two new heads of Augustus, by D. M. Robinson ; 
Fragments of the Attic tribute lists, by A. B. West and B. D. Meritt; 
An Alexandrian carved casket of the fourth century, by Kate McK. 
Elderkin; The Imperial portraits at Corinth, by F. P. Johnson; Two 
Attic decrees of the fifth century, by P. H. Davis; A restoration in 
I. G. I*, 201, by B. D. Meritt. 

Vol. 30, no. 3, contains :—New Inscriptions from Cyprus, by Edith 
Hall Dohan and R. G. Kent; Vitruvius and the Ionic order, by Rhys 
Carpenter; The chronology of the Mesa Verde, by J.. W. Fewkes; 
An athlete relief from the Themistoklean wall, Athens, by La Rue 
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Van Hook; Five transliterated Aramaic inscriptions, by W. R. 
Newbold. 

Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, August 1926, contains 
an article on Early Indian sculptures, by A. Coomaraswamy. 

Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, vol. 59, contains 
the following articles:-—-A seventeenth-century letter of marque, by 
W. C. Ford; Rev. Peter Thacher’s report on Bunker Hill, by H. 
Murdock ; What has become of the portraits of Louis XVI and Marie- 
Antoinette belonging to Congress? by C. Warren; Sir Kenelm Digby 
and his cure of wounds by the power of sympathy, by J. W. Farlow; 
Governor Gerry’s Latin speech, 1810, by W. C. Lane; Some letters 
of 1775, by W. C. Ford; Greysolon Du Luth, king of the voyageurs, 
by W. B. Munro; The various forms of the Columbus Codex, by 
C. L. Nichols; Yellow Fever in Boston in 1798, by J. W. Farlow; 
The Alaska Boundary Award, by J. White; James Bloxham, farmer, 
by W. C. Abbott; Jeremy Belknap and J. Q. Adams, 1787, by L. S. 
Mayo; Colonial commerce in 1774-6, by W. C. Ford; Lincoln’s 
method of ending the Civil War, by H. G. Pearson; The Boston 
Gazette of March 12, 1770, by W. C. Ford; Chronological aspects of 
American archaeology, by A. M. Tozzer; The siege of Boston, by 
T. G. Frothingham; A Boston dramatic critic of a century ago, by 
P. Hale; Glimpses of European conditions from the Ebeling letters, 
1795-1817, by W. C. Lane; Sir Charles Vaughan’s viaticum of 1826, 
by S. E. Morison; Bollan on Writs of Assistance, by G. G. Wolkins. 

New England Historical and Genealogical Register, October 1926, 
includes the following papers:—Some correspondence of Samuel 
Cranston, Governor of Rhode Island, 1698-1727, by W. Jones; The 
Sheldons of Bakewell, Derbyshire, England, and Isaac Sheldon of 
New England, by J. G. Bartlett; Records of the Coolidges of 
Cambridgeshire, England. 

Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, October, 
contains an article by Bashford Dean on the Reubell collection of 
Court swords and early daggers. 

Old-Time New England, October 1926, contains the following 
articles:—The gafrisons of ancient Dover, N. H., by L. W. Flanders ; 
Ancient carpenters’ tools, part vi, by H. C. Mercer. 

Académie Royale de Belgique: Bulletin de la Classe des Beaux-Arts, 
vol. 7, parts 1-3, contains a paper on a triptych of Hugo van der Goes, 
by J. Destrée, with remarks on this communication by G. Hulin 
de Loo. 

Analecta Bollandiana, vol. 44, fasc. 3 and 4, contains the following 
articles:—Roman hagiography and archaeology, by H. Delehaye; 
The Arabic Passion of St. “Abd-al-Masih, by P. Peeters; Collective 
letters of Indulgence, by H. Delehaye. 

Annales de l’ Académie Royale d’Archéologie de Belgique, vol. 73, 
parts 3 and 4, contains the following articles: —A picture by Van Dyck 
in the Antwerp Museum, by Bon. H. Kervyn de Lettenhove; Some 
unpublished drawings by Mathieu Van Brée, by E. Michel; Art at 
Ghent before the Van Eycks, by J. Casier; The Béguines and the 
Albigensian heresy, by L. J. M. Philippen; The Monumenta Historiae 
Tornacensis saec. xit, by P. Rolland. 
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Bulletin des Commissions Royales d’Art et d Archéologie (Brussels), 
vol. 64, part 1, contains, in addition to the usual reports, the following 
paper :—The Romanesque Font at Zedelghem near Bruges, by F. T. 
Rouse. 

Bulletin Monumental, vol. 85, parts 1-2, contains the following 
articles :—Eugéne Lefévre-Pontalis’s theory of Romanesque churches 
(concluded), by M. Deshouliéres ; The cathedrals of Rheims before the 
thirteenth century, by L. Demaison ; The old church of Saint-Nicaise 
at Rheims, by H. Deneux; The high-altar of Saint-Nicaise, by Abbé 
Midoux; The chasse of Saint-Firmin in the treasury of Amiens 
cathedral, by J. de Bochgrave d’Altena; Heraldic decoration of 
medieval tiles, by the Marquis de Baye and Baron L. Pichon; Notre- 
Dame du Bois-Monger (a stone sculpture in the Tulle Museum), by 
R. Fage; Paintings on wood in Béthancourt church, by M. Aubert; 
Two capitals from Notre-Dame de la Couldre, Parthenay, in the 
Louvre, by M. Aubert. 

Revue Archéologique, vol. 24, July-September 1926, contains the 
following articles:—The persistence of oriental costume at Palmyra, 
by L. Heuzey; The basin of the Brivet, by L. Maitre; A medieval 
aquamanile from Grodno, Poland, by W. Antoniewicz; A Chinese 
design in St. Mark’s at Venice, by L. Einstein; Antennae swords, two 
new examples, by P. Coussin; An ancient American civilization, by 
E. Naville. 

L’ Anthropologie, xx xvi, nos. 3-4 (Masson et Cie, Paris: July 1926) :— 
Most of the articles are anatomical, but M. Gaillard figures the 
engraving of a rhinoceros on a pebble found in the rock-shelter known 
as La Colombiére, Ain, attributed to the end of the Aurignac period ; 
and the Abbé Breuil discusses a harpoon-head found in 1849 at Béthune 
and now in the British Museum (p. 309). It is less regular than any 
type of La Madeleine, and is assigned to the period of Maglemose, on 
which he pronounces as follows: ‘ The Maglemose culture which, like 
that of Mas d’Azil, is one of the aspects of the Epipalaeolithic, is 
evidently of complex origin, and probably a resultant between pro- 
vincial elements of La Madeleine, Tardenois elements from the South, 
elements more or less oriental (decorative art and Le Campigny forms), 
and possibly palaeolithic elements in Scandinavia as yet hardly known 
but still possible, since Norway was free of ice during the retreat of 
the last glaciers.’ There is a short bibliography of prehistoric Siberia 
(p. 294); also a study of ancient horse-harness (p. 297); a note on the 
Sherborne engraving of a horse, with reference to correspondence in 
Nature, 13 Feb. and 6 March 1926; and a review by Professor Boule 
of Mr. Reid Moir’s article on Tertiary Man in Natural History, xxiv 
(1924), 636. 

Aréthuse, vol. 3, no. 4, contains the following articles :—The Luynes 
collection of cameos, by A. David le Suffleur; Coins of the Great 
Moguls in the Cabinet des Médailles, by G. Bataille; A Sassanid cup 
of Bahram Gour, by L. Delaporte; Paris goldsmiths’ stamps, 1459 to 
1600, by E. Martin-Chabot. 

Bulletin de la Société scientifique, historique et archéologique de la 
Corrése, vol. 48, part 2, contains the concluding chapters of the 
Memoirs of Colonel Bial written as a prisoner of war at Leipzig in 1814. 
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Bulletin de la Société archéologique et historique de Nantes et de la 
Loire-Inférieure, vol. 65, contains the following articles :—Joseph 
Fouché, by D. Barthélemy ; The bas-reliefs on no. 1 1 rue de la Juiverie, 
by F. Buet; Rohars, a little-known city of Loire-Inférieure, by D. 
Barthélemy ; Unpublished notes and documents concerning the Quar- 
tier Graslin in the eighteenth century, by F. Guillou; Deutz at Nantes, 
by J. B. Branchereau; Phoenician vases from the Vendée, by M. 
Baudoin; The chapel of Saint-Sauveur de la Bourgonniére, by A. 
Bourdeaut ; The Prehistory of Loire-Inférieure, Arrondissement of 
Ancenis, by G. du Plessix; The Grey Friars convent at Nantes, 
by F. Brault; The Grey Friars convent at Nantes, from 1791 to 
1925, by P. Jeulin; An account of the public rejoicings ordered 
by the commonalty of Nantes on 7 September 1721 on the occasion 
of the recovery of Louis XV, by L. Delattre ; The aqueduct at Arthon, 
by G. du Plessix ; The tomnbs of Armorican saints and the ceremonies 
connected with them, by L. Maitre; The Procession of the Féte-Dieu 
in 1715, by the Baron de Wismes. 

Bulletin trimestriel de la Société des Antiquaires de Picardie, 1925, 
no. 4, contains the following papers:—The church of St.-Pierre at 
Roye, by A. Heuduin ; Edouard Maugis, an Amiens historian; The 
place-names of the Canton of Crécy (continued), by M. Sagebien ; 
Sixteenth-century Amiens families, by G. Durand. 

Pro Alesia, Année 9-10, nos. 39-40, contains the following articles :-— 
The Lessons of Alesia, by Mgr. A. Baudrillart; The evolution of 
religious feeling at different periods in the history of Alesia, by 
J. Toutain; Mediolanum, by L. Berthoud; The excavations of 1924, 
by J. Toutain; Further note on Aristotle and La Perte du Rhéne, by 
J. Toutain. 

Hespéris, vol. 6, part 1, contains the following papers :—Medinat-ou- 
Dai, by E. F. Gautier; A letter of the Almohad Murtada to Pope 
Innocent IV, by E. Tisserant and G. Wiet ; Magribin etymology, by 
G. S. Colin; Berber carpets of the Beni Alaham, by Lieut. Goudard, 
and of the Ait Ighezrane, by P. Ricard. 

Notizie degli Scavi, 6th series, vol. i (1925), fasc. 10, 11, 12. Este, 
fragments of an archaic figured vase, and contents of a tomb, by 
A. Callegari; S. Pietro Viminario, a pre-Roman cemetery, by the 
same; Brescia, wall of late construction containing fragments of 
inscriptions, sculpture and architecture, by G. Patroni; Bagnolo Mella, 
fragments of monuments and epitaphs from the cemetery of an 
unknown pagus, by the same; Turin (environs of), Roman cremation 
burials of the Early Empire, and a note on a pre-Roman settlement 
in the same district, by P. Barocelli. Populonia (district of): Small 
bronzes, etc., from Poggio della Porcareccia (see Not. of 1924); 
Campo di S. Cerbone, pottery, figured vases, metal objects from tombs 
of various periods ; Podere di S. Cerbone, circular tumulus tombs with 
square domed chamber, the entrance to one of which forms a sort of 
projecting porch, contents of the same, including figured vases, metal 
objects, an engraved bronze mirror, by Ant. Minto; Sutri, Greek 
metrical epitaph of a boy (first century B.C.), by A. Vogliano; Rome, 
a hitherto unnoticed fragment of the Fasti Consulares (278-267 and 
215-208 B.C.), now reunited to the other portions in the Palazzo dei 
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Conservatori, by A. Mingazzini. E. Gatti records the following: 
Aventine, remains of a building with mosaic floors, probably a Mithraic 
temple connected with the Statio of the fourth cohort of Vigiles (site 
of S. Saba); Discovery of a long piece of the Via Clodia with buildings 
beside it, in one of which were found concealed five statues of divinities 
probably belonging to a‘ Sacrarium Liberi Patris’ mentioned in the 
fragment of a third-century inscription. In the same region, remains 
of a large ‘villa rustica’ including two long galleries facing south, 
which, it is suggested, may have been greenhouses for forcing flowers ; 
bust of a Greek general (latter half of fourth century B.C.) from the 
same site; remains of buildings, epitaphs, etc., from the Via Nomen- 
tana and Via Salaria. Via Labicana, a sarcophagus (second century) 
with scenes of rustic sacrifice, and epitaphs, one of which mentions 
an Imperial domain in Asia Minor, ‘saltus Orondicus’ (Oroanda in 
Pisidia), by R. Paribeni. Castel Gandolfo, contents of early tombs, 
showing continuity of life round Alba Longa down to Roman times, by 
U. Antonielli. Pimonte, remains of ‘villa rustica’ probably buried by 
the eruption of Vesuvius in A.D. 79, and various finds near Salerno, 
by M. Della Corte. Sicily, notes from Girgenti, by E. Gabrici: tombs 
of various dates; a Greek dedication to Hermes; terra-cotta bath 
shaped to hold a person sitting ; Byzantine buildings at the Emporium; 
remains of two Roman houses; remains of a small round temple 
(fourth century B.C.) abandoned on construction of a fortification wall 
in the period of the Punic Wars; reconstruction of eight columns of 
the temple of Heracles with the aid of Captain Hardcastle, the owner 
of the Villa Aurea in which it stands, and antiquities discovered in the 
course of the excavations; remains of the ancient city walls on a site 
acquired by Captain Hardcastle. Sardinia, notes by A. Taramelli: 
Ala dei Sardi (Sassari), bronze votive ‘objects and weapons from a 
sacred site of the Nuraghic period; S. Antioco (Cagliari), a Roman 
mausoleum and other tombs, and a large mosaic floor (second century 
A.D.) from the site of the ancient Sulcis, destroyed by the Vandals and 
Saracens, and then by the growth of S. Antioco. 

Vol. ii (1926), fasc. 1-6. Verona, a Roman house with mosaic floors 
(geometrical patterns), and traces of other Roman buildings in and 
about Verona, by T. Campanile ; Padua, Roman pavement, and upper 
part of a good statue of Silenus, by the same; Gottolengo (near 
Brescia), prehistoric and Gallic tombs; Ghedi and Montichiari (same 
region), Roman villas; Canneto sull’ Oglio, a pottery lamp in the 
form of a cock from a tomb; Cerlongo, late Roman burials (fourth 
century A.D.), by P. Barocelli. The following are by A. Negrioli: 
Dovadola (province of Forli), Gallic cemetery with bronze weapons and 
objects, pottery, etc.; Roman epitaphs from Bentivoglio (provincia di 
Bologna) and Torrile di Parma; Imola, various Roman antiquities, 
including an inscribed altar of the Bona Dea (second century A. D.) and 
a votive inscription ‘sanctissimis Faunis’. Florence, sepulchral objects 
(fifth century B.C.), by A. Minto; Castello di Cireglio (near Pistoia), 
contents of a Roman cremation tomb (end of first century B.C.) at 
Mumigliana, which preserves the Roman gentile name Mamilius, like 
other places in the district (Marciana, Pupigliana, etc.), by the same ; 
Monte Argentario, a Roman villa, by P. Raveggi; Roccealvecce, 
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a Roman subterranean cistern and fragments of its terra-cotta well- 
head, by E. Stefani; Campagnano, a marble head (Hellenistic) recall- 
ing the Lateran Sophocles, and other antiquities, by the same; Giano 
dell’ Umbria, Roman buildings, and a dedication to the Lares by the 
dispensator of an Imperial estate, by P. Romanelli. The following 
discoveries have been made in and near Rome: A mutilated alabaster 
statue of Minerva with unusual form of aegis and remains of painting, 
found not far from the church of the SS. Quattro, believed to occupy 
the site of a ‘sacellum Minervae’, by G. Bendinelli ; A new fragment of 
the Fasti Triumphales, 175-174 B.C., by A. Bartoli; A marble Christian 
sarcophagus with scenes of the punishment of the elders in the story 
of Susanna, by G. Mancini; A sepulchral crypt with painted decora-. 
tion near Tor Pignattara, and two tomb-chambers with epitaphs on the 
Via Trionfale, by P. Romanelli. Naples: Remains of two Roman 
houses on the site of a monastery founded in the fifth century by 
St. Gaudiosus, by I. Sgobbo. A. Maiuri describes the exploration of 
the Cave of the Sibyl at Cuma, which has revealed a gallery leading 
to a great vestibule, originally cut out of the rock but later faced with 
masonry in which are large niches, and lighted from shafts in the roof. 
Beyond this the oracular cave of the Sibyl remains to be explored. The 
structural works are probably contemporary with Agrippa’s construc- 
tion of the Portus Iulius in 37 B.c. Sicily: P. Marconi continues the 
account of excavations at Girgenti, funds for which were provided by 
Captain Hardcastle. Among the more important discoveries were the 
substructures of an archaic Greek building, probably a temple, in which 
was found a terra-cotta female figure showing connexion with archaic 
Athenian art; a group of late Roman houses, and, from the same site, 
a fragment of a large archaic Greek vase with stamped designs of 
chariots and Victories; section of a subterranean Greek aqueduct 
formed of terra-cotta tubes. Excavations in the temple of Heracles 
revealed many fragments of the marble roof-tiles painted with coloured 
patterns, and other marble decorations, and also disproved Schubring’s 
theory that the temple was hypaethral with an impluvium in the cella. 
The temple was, apparently, destroyed by fire at the end of the fifth 
century B.C., and restored later. Exploration of the so-called Oratory 
of Phalaris revealed part of its dedicatory inscription, which showed 
that it was the Heroon of a Roman matron of the early first 
century B.C. This type of sepulchral cella on a podium was probably 
derived from Asia Minor. Exploration of the temple, in the cella of 
which the church of S. Biagio was built in the twelfth century. Its 
architectural character has been reconstituted, the date fixed at about 
5cO B.C., and its dedication assigned to Demeter and Kore, the 
divinities of Eleusis. Among the discoveries are the two circular 
altars in front of the temple, and a number of lamps of peculiar form, 
evidently used in the cult. Savignano sul Panaro (province of 
Modena): a steatopygic figurine, the first found on purely Italian 
soil, with a brief review of the whole subject of such figures, by 
U. Antonielli; An Etruscan cippus at Pontassieve, with reliefs of 
a warrior, lion rampant, and griffins, by A. Minto; Various minor 
antiquities from Murlo (Siena), including the epitaph of a pretorian 
soldier (first century A.D.), by R. Bianchi Bandinelli; A group of ash 
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chests from Monteluce near Perugia, with epitaphs bearing romanized 
Etruscan names (first half of first century B.C.), by A. Paoletti; 
Exploration of the circular tumulus-tomb known as La Pietrera near 
Vetulonia, with other discoveries in the same district, by D. Levi, who 
also describes an archaic circular tomb at Poggio Castiglione, and 
some Etruscan tombs and a small bronze archaic Mars at Chiusi. 
R. Paribeni records an inscription from Bevagna relating to the con- 
secration of a spot struck by lightning, and from the site of Bovillae 
near Marino an inscription recording the erection of a shrine with 
pine grove to the Magna Mater, for the benefit of the Emperor 
Antoninus Pius, by a ‘collegium salutare’. At Tivoli, U. Antonielli 
describes some pre-Roman burials of the Latial iron age, and G. Mancini 
a base with an archaic Latin (Sabine) votive inscription of the fourth 
or even fifth century B.c. On the island of Ponza, L. Jacomo describes 
the remains of a Roman villa of the time of Augustus, containing a 
room with well-preserved marble pavement of opus sectile, another of 
black and white mosaic, and a solarium or ambulatory. Naples: 
burials and epitaphs along the Via Puteolana, and fragment of an 
inscription (Augustan age) commemorating the naval victory of 
C. Duilius in 260 B.C., by I. Sgobbo, who also describes two stamps, 
probably from Stabiae. A Roman surgical forceps from Aquila, and 
fragment of a marble relief with a Bacchic scene, from Prata d’Ansidonia, 
by R. Paribeni. A. Maiuri records inscriptions from the site of the 
ancient Saepinum, and a group of small bronze votive figures of 
Hercules. M. Della Corte describes various discoveries at Atene 
Lucana: Objects from pre-Roman interments; Statue of a magistrate, 
apparently the fellow to that of an officer discovered previously 
(Notizie, 1925, p. 419), so that the pair may be the two Vinicii 
mentioned in an inscription from the same site; Fragment of an 
inscription relating to the paving of the Forum of Atina. At San 
Rufo the same records the tomb and epitaph of a youth, C. Luxilius 
Macer (first century A. D.). 

Rendiconti della R. Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, ser. VI, vol. i 
(1925), fasc. 7-10. Letters relating to the modern history of Abyssinia 
(in Amharic characters), by C. Conti Rossini ; Camillo Porcari (d. 1521), 
a Roman scholar of the Renaissance, by T. Ashby; Fragments of 
Roman Senatusconsulta preserved in inscriptions, by Professor 
F. Steila Marancia; A Pahlavi text, by A. Pagliaro; Formulas for 
finding the day of the week in dates of the Christian era, by 
A. Abbetti ; C. Conti Rossini on the languages of the tribes of southern 
Ethiopia ; Indo-European words for ‘ yesterday’ and ‘ to-morrow’, by 
V. Pisani; The battles ‘of the great plains’ (near Zama) in the Third 
Punic War, by C. Saumagne (in French); The duplication by the 
historians of the slave wars in Sicily, by A. Giacobbe ; The conception 
of réxvy in the Greek sophists, by S. Caramella; Apokeryxis and 
disinheriting of sons in the fifth-century Syro-Roman manual of law, 
by C. A. Nallino. 

Fornvinnen: Meddelanden fran K .Vitterhets Historie och Antikvitets 
Akademien, 1926, hafte 1 (Stockholm). Sune Lindqvist has a paper on 
Hedeby and Birka. Excavations fifty years ago showed that Birka, 
the Swedish (Svear) port of the ninth century, was on the island of 
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Bjérk6n in the lake of Malar; and probably a colony from Birka was 
Hedeby, a town within a semicircular fortification in south Jutland, 
which was laid out about the year goo. Bengt Thordeman describes 
and illustrates grave-finds at Korsbetningen outside Wisby, which are 
regarded as a levy en masse to repel a plundering raid in the 
fourteenth century. Pelarne church, a timber structure restored in 
1925 but dating from the late thirteenth century, is the subject of 
a paper by Manne Hofrén. Descriptions of minor finds and a few 
reviews complete the number. 

Hafte 2 contains a revised chronology for fonts in Gotland, 
and a description by T. J. Arne of a late Viking cemetery in 
north Angermanland, with penannular brooches and pierced coins. 
The dead were laid unburnt in wooden cists, the grave then filled 
with sand, on which a funeral fire was lighted and then covered 
with an earthen barrow. The skin of an Indian lizard, used as a 
case for flint and steel, probably reached Sweden via Basra, Erze- 
rum, Trebizond, and the Chersonese. Alfred Westholm figures pen- 
dent crosses and other ornaments from Gotland graveyards, dating 
from the transition to Christianity, and one gold ring with lozenge 
section is much like that found in Beeston Tor cave, Derbyshire 
(Ant. Fourn.,v,135). Nils Aberg hasa long reply to Sune Lindqvist’s 
papers on the questions of style and chronology in the Migration 
period, which is illustrated by six coin-like pendants. A good deal 
turns on the interpretation of the Castel Trosino and Nocera Umbra 
cemeteries in Italy ; and the Taplow burial and Kingston brooch are 
discussed on p. 128. 

Hafte 3. The principal article is a description of excavations 
at Sigtuna on Lake Malar, by Holger Arbman (German summary 
on p. 194). The eleventh-century area of the town was found to have 
been almost as large as at present, and for the first time in Sweden 
buildings of that early period have been carefully examined. Plans 
and photographs of timber-work are given, and the small finds include 
a buckle, finger-ring, bone comb-case, sherds of Slav and Western 
pottery, and a tooth of the glutton, pierced at the root to be worn as 
an amulet. A corduroy road was found alongside one of the dwellings. 
Photographs of some Runic gravestones with crosses found in Upp- 
land are published, and examples of medieval church-woodwork illus- 
trate a review of books on Liibeck by C. G. Heise and R. Struck. 

Musée National Suisse a Zurich: xxxiv’ Rapport annuel, 1925, 
contains the following articles:—An Helveto-Roman house at Oer- 
lingen (Zurich), by D. Viollier; A Gothic altar-piece, by H. Lehmann; 
A Gothic table, by H. Lehmann; Two medals, one with a figure of 
Fortune dated 1554, and the other with the bust and arms of Joachim 
Zollikofer, 1630, by E. Gerber; A parade sword and thrusting 
sword, by E. A. Gessler; The sign of the ‘Wilder Mann’ Inn at 
Hirslanden, by K. Frei-Kundert. 

Annales du Service des Antiquités de Egypte, vol. 26, part 1, con- 
tains the following articles:—The journey of inspection by M. Grébaut 
in 1889, by G. Daressy ; A new Theban statue of the goddess Sakhmet, 
by H. Gauthier; Three Aramean ostraca from Elephantine, . by 
N. Aimé-Giron; Two inscribed sarcophagi in the Serapeum, by 
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B. Gunn ; Two misunderstood Serapeum inscriptions, by B. Gunn; 
Report on the excavations at Tehneh in January and February 1926, 
by Hakim Abou Seif, with a note on tomb no. 3, by P. Lacau, and on 
funerary statuettes discovered in the tombs, by H. Gauthier; Pre- 
liminary report on the excavations of 1925-6 in the southern part of 
the Memphite necropolis, by G. Jéquier; The suppression of the 
divine names in the texts of the funerary chamber, by P. Lacau; 
Herihor the vizier (Cairo statue no. 42190), by G. Lefebvre. 
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Thursday, 21st October 1926. The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, 
K.T., President, in the Chair. 

Mr. C. S. Prideaux and Canon J. E. H. Blake were admitted 
Fellows. 

The appointments of Dr. Cyril Fox, F.S.A., as Local Secretary for 
South Wales and Monmouthshire and of the Rev. J. F. Williams as 
Local Secretary for Essex were approved. 

Mr. H. C. Beck, F.S.A., read a paper on the classification and 
nomenclature of beads and pendants, which will be printed in 
Archaeologia. 


Thursday, 25th October 1926. The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, 
K.T., President, in the Chair. 

A special vote of thanks was passed to Mr. G. Eumorfopoulos, 
F.S.A., for the gift of a further volume of the catalogue of his ceramic 
collection. 

Mr. A. M. Woodward and Dr. T. Armstrong Bowes were admitted 
Fellows. 

Mr. F. S. Salisbury read a paper on the Richborough coins and 
the end of the Roman occupation, which will be published in the 
Antiquaries Fournal. 


Thursday, 4th November 1926. The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, 
K.T., President, in the Chair. 

Mr. R. P. Howgrave-Graham read a paper on some clocks and 
clock-jacks. 


Thursday, 11th November 1926. The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, 
K.T., President, in the Chair. 

Professor J. L. Myres, Vice-President, communicated a paper by 
Mr. W. A. Heurtley on Early Iron Age pottery from Macedonia 
(p. 44). 

Mr. S. Casson, F.S.A., read a paper on some Greek seals of the 
‘Geometric’ period (p. 38). 


Thursday, 18th November 1926. The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, 
K.T., President, in the Chair. 

Dr. F. W. Hardman was admitted a Fellow. 

Mr. H. W. Fincham, F.S.A., read a paper on some seals of the Order 
of St. John of Jerusalem, which will be published in the Antiguaries 
Fournal. 


Thursday, 25th November 1926. Professor J.L. Myres, Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

Mr. Charles ffoulkes, F.S.A., exhibited a pair of daggers supposed 
to have been used by Col. Blood in his attempt upon the Crown 
Jewels. 
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